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Winter is rapidly approaching. What we do 
must be done quickly. The days are getting 
shorter and shorter, and the weather colder and 
more uncertain. November on the farm seems to 
an outsider a dreary month. A city visitor won- 
ders what pleasure we can find in such a life. He 
is glad to get back to the gas-lit streets and the 
warm and cosy rooms of his city home. Sitting 
in his comfortable chair, by a bright open fire, ina 
well-furnished library, reading the evening paper 
or talking with his friends, he may well be excused 
for congratulating himself that he is not a farmer. 
From his stand-point, farm-life seems dull, and 
dreary, and dirty! He forgets that the faithful 
performance of duty gives happiness. The farmer 
bas plenty of work todo. And he finds pleasure 
in doing it. Digging potatoes and putting them in 
the cellar is dirty work. A farmer, with his panta- 
loons stuck in his boots, walking through a muddy 
barn-yard, or milking in the rain, is not an attrac- 
tive picture. Carrying swill to the pigs is not an 
ennobling occupation. It is no use to deny it. 
But we have known politicians to do dirtier work 
with less benefit to themselves and the country. 

Farmers should guard against plodding. Let us 
work when we work. Let us put spirit and force 
and energy and thought into all that we do. Let 
us study to economize labor—to apply it to the 
best advantage. Let us discipline ourselves. 
There is much in a farmer’s life to call out all the 
best, highest, and noblest faculties of our nature. 
It has been truly said that no one can succeed as a 
breeder unless he is a gentleman. And it is no less 
true that to attain the highest success a farmer 
must be aman. The field that demands the most 
attention is himself. He should aim to root out 
every bad habit, and to develop every manly 
quality. He must be prompt, regular, systematic, 
thoughtful, energetic, industrious, orderly, kind, 
not easily provoked, temperate in all things, econo- 
mical, hopeful, and patient. 

We are very sure that there is no occupation 
more useful and honorable than agriculture, and 


| them to give an opinion as to the best way of doin 





; RR. 
| none in which there are more frequent opportun). 


| ties for the cultivation of every noble faculty. 
——o—. 


Hints about Work, 

It is a good plan to write down a list of ever 
thing that has to be done before winter sets i 
on the farm, in the garden, in the orchard, in Rs 
wood lot, in the barns, sheds, horse and cow an 
bles, corn-house, piggery, hen-house, “s 
ete. Consult with the members of 
and the hired help on the subject. 


Cellars, ete., 
your family 
Encourage 
Go as an 
as possible into details—especially in regard to the 
implements, tools, ete., that will be needed, 


the work and how long it will take, 


What to do first is an important question, and 
should have careful consideration. You must take 
the uncertainty of the weather into account, and 
aim to plan so that whether it is wet or dry, cold 
or warm, there shall be no loss of time and no logs 
of or injury to crops. It shows bad planning to 
husk corn in the barn during warm, dry weather. 
and afterwards to dig potatoes in a snow-storm, 


The Most Important Work for the month is the 
care and management of animals. In our anxiety 
to push forward the labor of gathering and secur- 
ing the crops we too often neglect to give that daily 
attention to our live-stock, on which so much of 
the loss or profit of farming depends. 


Horses.—Avoid as far as possible exposing horses 
to storms. When on a journey aim to feed at the 
regular hour. If nothing more can be done, take 
along some corn-meal and put a quart in a pail of 
water, and stir it up while the horse is drinking, 
It will greatly refresh and strengthen him. Many 
horses suffer from dyspepsia, and one great cause 
of it is irregularity in feeding and giving too much 
grain when the horse is fatigued. When a horse 
has been exposed to a storm, and comes home in 
an exhausted condition, give him a warm bran- 
mash. Put two or three quarts of bran in a pail, 
and pour on two or three quarts of boiling water 
and stiritup. Then add cold water sufficient to 
cool it to the temperature of new milk, and give it 
to the horse. Blanket the horse and rub his head, 
ears, and legs dry, and afterwards rub him dry all 
over. Many an attack of colic would be avoided 
by these means.. We think many farmers err in not 
feeding their horses more grain. It would be better 
to work harder, or at least more constantly, and 
feed higher. Of one thing we are very sure: not 
one farmer in ten grooms his horses sufiiciently. 
It is a shame to aman to leave a horse at night, after 
a hard day’s work, until he has been rubbed clean, 
dry-bedded, and all his wants attended to. 


Cows.—During storms cows are far better in a 
dry stable or shed than in the field. A little extra 
feed in the shape of corn-fodder, hay, bran, or corn- 
meal will prove very profitable. It is a good plan 
to flesh up a cow at thisseason. You will get it 
back again in milk next spring and summer. 


Young Cattle should be liberally fed and_ pro- 
vided with comfortable quarters. It pays to give 
a growing animal all the food it can eat and digest. 


Sheep.—Therc is nothing so essential to the health 
of sheep as dry land, shelter from storms, and fresh 
air. Low, wet land, dirty yards, and close, damp 
quarters are fatal to their health and vigor. In dry 
weather, no matter how cold it may be, shecp are 
better in the field, but during storms they should 
be brought into the yards, and kept dry. If they 
do not go under cover of their own accord, they 
should be driven in and shut up until the storm is 
over. Animals do not always know what is best 
for them. ‘“ Nature’’ is all very well, but reason, 
observation, and experience are far better. But we 
repeat that the shed or barn must be dry, clean, 
and well ventilated. At this season of the year 
grass is often too succulent and deficient in nutri- 
ment, and it is very desirable to give sheep access 
to good hay, and halfa pint of grain cach per day, 
or a pint of bran, can often be fed to great profit. 








LTong-wool and South-Down Sheep, which grow 
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yapidly and mature early, require liberal feeding 
while young, and will pay well for it. 

Breeding Ewes should be selected with care. 
Draft out all that have lost their teeth, have bad 
udders, or are in any way defective. Select the ram 
with even still greater care. He ought to be pure- 
pred, and asnear perfect as you can get him. A 
defect in a thorough-bred will be impressed more 
strongly on his offspring than the same defect in a 
ram of mixed blood, and so will his good qualities. 
Put but one ram in the flock at a time. It is well 
to remove him every evening and shut him up for 
the night, and give him a pint of oats and a pint of 
pran. It is also very desirable that the ewes have 
liberal feed for some time before and at the time the 
vam is with-them. Salt regularly, and see that they 
do not want for water. 

Lambs should be kept ina flock by themselves, 
and have the best of food and care. If any are 
affected with scours, give half a pint of milk por- 
ridge, made with wheat flour. 

Ticks are often very troublesome in winter or 
early spring, especially on long-wool lambs. If not 
already done, dip all the lambs and sheep in a so- 
lution of carbolic soap. Use warm, soft water, and 
dip the sheep in all over, except the head. Select 
a dry, sunny day for the operation. Squeeze the 
wool as dry as possible with the hands, and the 
sheep will not be likely to take cold. 

Swine.—Push forward the fattening pigs as rapidly 
a3 possible, and dispose of them as soon as ready. 
We shall be obliged to accept what we can get. 
Next year prices will probably be higher, and as 
corn is cheap, it may be well to keep over our 
spring pigs rather than fatten them now. Young pigs 
of this fall’s litters should have good eare and 
abundance of nutritious food. Keep them growing 
rapidly through the winter, and next summer they 
will thrive on clover, and alittle corn will make them 
ready for the butcher early in the fall. Select good- 
sized sows for breeding, and secure a vell-bred 
boar. Those who improve their stock of swine are 
sure of their reward. 

Poultry.—Select out the best for breeding, and 
fatten and dispose of the rest. 

Fall Plowing. — As long as the ground is dry 
enough to work we would keep the plows and cul- 
tivators going. Except on thelightest sands, which 
are liable to leach, there can be no doubt of the 
advantages of stirring and exposing the soil; and 
our springs are so short that we should aim to do 
as much work as possible in the autumn. Plow or 
cultivate corn stubble and potato ground. 
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Digging FPotatoes.—Use every dry day in finish- 
ing this werk. There is nothing to be gained by 
delay, and much to lose. See Hints for last month. 

Harvesting Root Crops—Mangel and other beets 
should be gathered at once, as they are liable to be 
injured by frosts. Swedes and other turnips are 
less liable to injury, but it is better to secure early 
all that are to be put in pits or in the cellar. It is 
hardly worth while trying to preserve the tops. 
Feed them out now, giving plenty of dry food, 
such as lay and bran, in connection with them. 
If mangels are kept in pits, be very careful to pro- 
vide plenty of ‘“‘chimueys”’ for ventilation. Our 
own plan isto put a board lengthwise of the pit 
on top of the straw, putting only dirt enough on it 
to prevent the wind from blowing it off. This will 
keep out the rain, and it can at any time be lifted 
with a crowbar and the heap examined. If the 
Straw is wet and the roots warm, the heap needs 
ventilating. We kept 3,000 bushels of mangels in 
pits, last year, in this way, without loss. We need 
hardly say that a perfectly dry location is essential. 


Carrots not needed until spring, are best kept in 
pits. Those put in the cellar should be “ corded,” 
and not thrown in a heap. The more:soil there 
is mixed with them the better they will keep. 

Parsnips are not injured by being left in the 
ground all winter, and if fed out early in the spring, 
before they commence to grow, this is much the 
better way to keep them. 


Cabbages are best preserved by plowing a deep 








“ dead-furrow ” in a dry soil, and then lay the cab- 
bages with the roots up in the furrow, and cover the 
heads with soil. Be careful that no water gets to 
the heads. Do this in dry, cold weather. 

Get Ready for Winter.—If stones are placed in 
large heaps, they can be drawn where they are 
wanted for fences or other purposes in winter while 
the snow is on the ground. Large stones should 
be lifted with a crowbar, and a small stone or piece 
of wood put under them, to keep them off the 
ground; otherwise they will freeze to the earth, 
and can not be removed without great labor. 

Underdrains can be dug in winter, even in the 
Northern States, provided you make deep dead- 
furrows where the drains are to be cut before winter 
sets in. The snow blows into the dead-furrows and 
keeps out the frost. 

Gravel for roads should be screened so as to re- 
move the sand. Itcan then be drawn on sleighs in 
winter, and much labor will be saved. One load of 
sereened gravel is worth three loads mixed with 
earth. There is dirt enough already on our roads. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
aaa 

The pleasant weather of October has given the 
gardener time to make everything in and around 
the garden snug and ready for winter. The har- 
vests of vegetables and small fruits have been un- 
usually large the past season, but unless continued 
exertions are made bountiful harvests will not be 
had. Itis only by long and arduous labor-that a 
gardener becomes successful, and through the use 
of improved methods and labor-saving implements, 
In the more southern latitudes, out-door work can 
pe continued during the month, and it must be re- 
membered that a man can do more labor in a day 
at this season than during the hot and sultry days 
of August and September, even though the number 
of working hours is less now than then. Every- 
thing in the way of rubbish should be cleared up, 
so that the grounds may look neat during the win- 
ter, and also to save much valuable time in the 
spring when work is pressing. 

ees 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Many of the operations mentioned in this depart- 
ment last month will hold good for the present, 
and a little careful thought will suggest others 
which we may fail to mention on account of space. 


Planting done now will save a great deal of time 
in the spring, and trees are pretty sure to live in 
moderate climates if properly planted, and protect- 
ed around the roots with a good mulch. 

Seeds of trees for nursery stock may be planted 
now and subjected to the action of frost. Chest- 
nuts, walnuts, acorns, peach-stones, etc., are much 
more likely to germinate than if allowed to dry 
until spring. Seedlings raised last spring will need 
mulching, and to be protected from cold winds 
by means of evergreen boughs or board fences. 

Heeling-in.—When trees are not planted at once 
in the orchard, it is customary to lift them from 
the nursery rows and heel them in. When treated 
in this way they do not start until until two or 
three weeks after those left in the nursery. There 
is danger, however, that the work will not be done 
properly, and many do not advise it, but if the trees 
are carefully lifted, and no air-holes left around the 
roots when set in the trenches, the process is per- 
fectly safe and reliable. 

Ripening is the first step towards decay, and the 
more this process is retarded the longer the fruit 
remains in a sound condition. The fruit-room 
should be opened whenever the temperature will 
permit, or when it is not warmer outside than in. 

Stocks for Root-grafting.—Take up, assort, and 
tie in convenient sized bundles, pack in boxes 


of sawdust or sand, and place in a cool cellar, . 


pam Sees 
Fruit Garden. 

Pears that have been carefully preserved will 

bring good prices now if put up neatly. The best 

method of marketing choice specimens is to pack 





in shallow boxes containing a single layer of fruit 
each, wrapping each pear in soft white paper. 

Covering plants, whether with earth or straw, 
should not be done too soon, nor left until too 
late. The best time is just as the ground is about 
to freeze ; if covered before this, there is danger of 
the plants heating, and consequent decay. 

Root-Cuttings of blackberries, raspberries, etc., 
are very easily made, and where a stock of any new 
or valuable variety is needed this is the readiest 
method of propagating. The roots are cut into 
pieces of two or three inches in length, and packed 
in a box containing earth; the box should be pro- 
vided with holes to allow water to rtin off, and 
then buried in a dry place deep enougli to be safe 
from frost; if the ground is naturally moist, pro- 
vide a drain, 

Cuttings of gooseberries, currants, and quinces 
may be planted now, taking care to press the soil 
firmly against the lower ends of the cuttings. 

Grape-vines.—This is the best season in which to 
trim grape-vines, unless they can be pruned very 
early in the spring before the sap has commenced 
to flow. There have been so many methods given. 
in previous numbers of the Agriculturist, that it. 
will not be necessary to repeat them here; but 
whatever method is employed it is best to leave 
upon each cane one or two buds more than are. 
necessary, in order to guard against winter-killing ;-. 
the extra buds may be cut off early in the spring.. 
Do not cut the cane off close to a bud, but leave: 
about an inch of wood aboye each bud, * 


Grape Cuttings. —The wood cut of {A pruning 
may be used for propagation. Cut into pieces of 
six or eight inches in length, and tie in convenient 
bundles and bury in sand, and place in a.cool cellar 

—_——<-— 
Kitchen Garden. 

Look over the directions given for last month 
concerning the preparations for the soil, ete. See 
that as much of the soil is spaded or plowed up as 
possible. Grass land intended for use next summer 
should be heavily manured and plowed. Put in 
drains where they are needed. 

Asparagus. — After the frost has stopped the 
growth of the tops, cut them off and burn, and” 
apply a heavy coating of manure. 

Roots.—After digging what parsnips, salsify, and 
horseradish are needed for winter use, the remein- 
der may be left in the ground over winter. If the 
other root crops have been harvested and stored, 
as recommended for last month, they may be 
covered with earth as soon as settled cold weather 
renders it necessary. 

Manure.—Every means should be used to in- 
crease the stock of manure, and everything that 
can be converted into a fertilizer should be carefully 
saved. Plenty of dry carth should have been 
secured to use in the earth-closets. Save ail house 
slops, provide a heap of soil through which are 
placed layers of leaves to receive them; it will 
become a valuable fertilizer next -spring. 

Rhubarb.—Better transplant for new beds now. 
Cover the old beds with plenty of manure. 

Cold-Frames.—Cabbage and cauliflower plants 
wintered in a cold-frame often suffer from too much 
heat; they will bear considerable freezing without 

injury. Place the sashes on the frames at night 
only, unless the weather is unusually-cold, 

Celery may be stored in trenches now, o 
until later in the ground banked up with U 
The trenches for storing it during the winter are 
be made a foot wide, and as deep as necegsdity ‘to * 
admit the plants. The roots are to be allie: , 
together without any earth between, and a BP 
weather comes on covered with straw and boards — 
to keep out the rain. we 

Cabbages.—Store as recommended for last month, 
but wait until the ground is about to freeze up 
before giving the final covering. 

Spinach.—Apply a slight covering of hay or straw 
to protect it through the winter. In the warmer 
latitudes it may be thinned and seut to market. 





Soil.—Prepare soil for use in hot-beds next spring, 











Sate Ase. 
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If left until then, it is likely to be frozen so hard | favor of buyers, while Corn; Rye, and Oats left off with New Work Live-Siock Markets, 7 
that it will be difficult to procure it. Storeinsome | more firmness...... The Provision trade has -been less | weer expIne _ Degoes, Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine, Top 
splace convenient to the hot-bed, and cover with satisfactory. Pork and Bacon have been irregular in ey ish... mae ri 168 Bias 23,429 sine. Torr, 
“boards or sods ; values; Lard, much depressed ; Beef, about steady; and Sept. 23d... ame ae - oes! BD ye oa 45.33 Bi 
4 the finer grades of Butter and Cheese held with more | October “th...... 009 66 2452 d5/0r1 10098 & is 
Sweet-Potatoes.—Dig as soon as the frost has | confidence...... Wool has been quoted lower, and un- F oa Fe yh dyry FO pd ~ Het 115,189 175 316 Sd1'g9 
touched the vines, selecting a warm day. Put them | usually dull, manufacturers purchasing very reservedly, ‘ : ss nl sieht 205 te vil 305,726 
“in barrels after they have dried an hour or two in | and only to supply urgent wants...... Cotton has been Average per Week......... 9.956 £0 “Oo 6p Sheep. Stcing. 
the sun; pack in dry, chopped straw, and place | «uite active, butcheaper,closing, however, rather buoyant- oo a... tae in ame 85 & 
~ 


-them where the temperature will not fall below 60°. 
ig. 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 
‘Comparatively little can be added to the notes 
~given last month, most of which will answer for 


now. Always bear in mind that a day’s work 
done in the fall will be so much saved in the spring. 


- Planting can still-be done in some places this 


month, but all trees and shrubs planted now should | 


‘be mulched thoroughly to prevent the roots being 
dried by cold winds. 

Bulbs should have been planted last month, but 
if the ground is still open they may be put in now 
with good results. Cover all bulb-beds with a 
coating of leaves or straw. 

Chrysanthemums.—Stake those which are now in 
flower, They are generally hardy, but keep better 
if the roots are taken up after they are done bloom- 
ing and kept in a cool cellar. 








Dahilias.—Take up those still in the ground, and | 
after drying the tubers thoroughly, store in a ay | 


cellar, or under the stage of a cool greenhouse. 
Protection.—Those things which are to be covered 
should be attended to as soon as the weather gets 


very cold. Straw, evergreen boughs, and hay are | 


all good substances to cover with. 

Lawn.—If the lawn needs manuring, use fine, 
well-rotted stable-manure spread over the surface 
evenly, taking care to break all large Jumps. In 


the spring this may be raked off, leaving the lawn | is 


in a good condition. 
-_—~o— 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Look out for sudden changes in the weather. A 
sudden cold snap may do a large amount of damage 
to valuable plants if provision is not made for 
heating the greenhouse on short notice. The heat- 
ing apparatus should be in good order, so that no 
delay need occur when it is wanted for use. 

Insects.—If the plants were returned to the 
greenhouse properly cleansed, the few insects ‘that 
make their appearance during the winter may be 
easily held in subjection. 

Bulbs.—Some of those potted last month may 
now be brought into the greenhouse. In order to 
get tlowers for the holidays, six weeks in the green- 
house will be sufficient. 

Camellias.—Keep the plants in a cool place, so as 
to retard the flowering. A few for early blooming 
may be brought into heat now. 

Propagation.—A stock of cuttings may be put in 
now for early spring flowering. ~ 

Climbers.—A greenhouse should be provided 
with plenty of climbers, in order to cover the posts 
and rafters as muchas possible. Passion-flowers, 
Hoyas, etc., produce a good effect. If quick-grow- 
ing plants are wanted, Tropeolums are valuable. 

Window-Bozes will need refilling and arranging, 
80 as to make a good show during the winter. 

Hanging Raskets make very pleasing ornaments 
for a room, and if carefully arranged and tended 

athey are a source of pleasure during the winter. 





we ——_< & -o—-_-_-—. 
—é Matters—Market Prices, 
dl 


- Gold advanced to 115% and declined to 11234, closing 


“October 12th at 113 against 113 on the 13th of September. 


...-..The movements in Breadstuffs, since our last, have 
been on a liberal scale. both in the way of receipts, sales, 
and shipments of the leading descriptions, with, how- 
ever, a variable market as to prices, influenced to a con- 
siderable extent by the fluctuations in gold, the stringency 
inthe money market, and the comparative scarcity of 
ocean freight room. Flour, Wheat, and Barley closed in 


ly, as the offerings of stock fell off considerably. ...Hops 
receded rapidly under large receipts of new, but closed 
steady, on a moderate business, at the reduced figures. 

.. Hay, Hemp, and Seeds qniet.... Tobacco in moderate 
demand, and quoted stronger in price. 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
October 14, 1872, and for the corresponding month last 


year. 
1. og ACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPT Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


25 d's tees Ta’th.291,000 2,220,000 5,524,000 27,500 178,000 1,109,000 
7 d’s last m *th247, 000 1,291,000 5. 833,000 92,000 70,500 1,697,000 
Sar UES, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
35 d's éhigin’th.321 ,000 2,749,000 5,573,000 61,000 43,000 1,854,000 
27 d’s lastin’th ‘306, 000 1,667,000 5,433,000 1 105, 000 2,650 1,616,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25 days 1872... .291,000 2,220,000 5,524,000 27,500 178,000 1,109,000 
28 oo 1871... .829,000 4,316,000 1,924,000 261,000 541,000 2,116,000 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
821,000 2,749,000 5,573,000 61,000 43,000 1,854,000 
. 391,000 4,259,000 3,710,000 114,000 296,000 1,804,000 


, Jan. 1 to Oct. 10. 


Sa 
25 a 8 a iS? 2... 
28 d’s 1871.. 


3. Exports from New York 





Flour. Wheat. ‘Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
Fea 788,329 8,448, 396 21,806, 568 660,588 22,656 27,574 
18 oo MY 485 > 16,174,869 9, 100 253 318, "988 81,797 98" 425 
ae 1,509/230 13,880,054 334,176 65,734 184,000 17,494 
4. Stock of gratn in store at New York. 

Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Mait, 

872. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
October 7. 23,142 3,842,181 89,925 40, (025 2,505,006 12,535 
yr nome ap 9, 95,674 2, ‘661, "982 89,839 51,135 2,638,976 311,611 
Augusti2.... 83,321 429, 104 = 180,161 53; 789 2,077,893 215,408 

| 5 Receipts at as of tide-water at Albany each sea- 
0 Oct. ith: 

Fiour. wher” "Cor Ns Pye. Barley. Oats. 

bush. bush, bush. bush. 





635,990 4,760,709 
600,500 3,414,500 


: 5,67 356, ae 
164,900 13,141,000 16,722,700 511.5 



































301,200 10,052,300 3, 758,000 302700 723,600 4,037,300 
Current WHOLESALE PRICES. 
we 13. Oct. 1. 
PRICE OF GOLD.. 113 113 
FLour—Super to Extra State $57 @800 87 @7 5 
Super to Extra Southern. 565 @1250 580 @12 00 
Extra Western 690 @12 00 6% @12 00 
extra Gennece. a 810 @1000 780 @1000 
Superfine Western 575 @ 645 57 @ 650 
tvz FiLovr.... 423 @52% 42 @535 
Corn-MREAL. 335 @400 300 @395 
BucKWHEAT FLOuUR—#@ 10 — @ — 36 @4100 
Wueat—All kinds Of White, 1% @200 17 @205 
All kinds of R -_ gee. venetian 148 @180 13) @1% 
Co ee ; 6ye@ 64 6 @ 6 
59 @ 6% 8 @ 61% 
37 @ 852 41 @ 50 
46 @ 54 454@ 55 
il @ 8& 8) @_ 8s 
Nominal. 8 @118 
100 @160 100 @150 
STRAW, #100 ekCpied anes on 60 @105 6 @105 
Corrox— Middiings, # D.... 2WK@ UH %imwye@ 19K 
Hors—Crop of 1872, # b.. 40 @ 50 25 @ 30 
FeatuErns—Live Geese, # bb. —- @ — 4 @ 0 
Srep—Clover, # —- @ — 9K%@ 10% 
Timothy, # bushel... 3624@400 350 @ 375 
Flax, # RNR oo ca 5 cn 20 @ — 1% @200 
Suear—Refi’g & = aie 8K@ 11% 8 @ 1% 
Mo.assrs, Cuba, #gal...... 20 @ 36 0 @ 88 
Corrrr—ltio(Gold)........... uK%e@ 18 14 @ 17% 
Toracco, Kentucky, &c., #D. 9 @ 16 9@ 16 
Seed Leaf, # b................ 8 @ 50 8 @ 50 
Woot Domestic Fleece,# Dd. 58 @ 53° @ % 
Domestic, puiled, # ........ 3 @ R 2% @ £5 
California, Clip....s00..--.00+ 22 @ 45 20 @ 40 
TALLOW, #@D Bretncabastt ees 85 93 8K@ 9% 
OIL-CakE—# ton .... 8750 @3900 3700 @88 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel........ 13 00 @1420 1390 @14 40 
Prime, # barrel -1100 @—— 1150 @11l % 
Brrr—Plain mes: 600 @900 8300 @9C 
Larp, in tres. & barr bs) 8%@ oy 8K@ 9M 
BuTrer—State, #...... .... 2@ 33 13 @ 3 
SA NENG. ansac% .obee.s's's-08 100 @ 2 94@ 2% 
CHERSE a 4@ i 5 @ MX 
BeaNe: R = ae 150 @315 150 @28 
Pras—Canada, free, # bu.. 110 @115 110 @ — 
Eaas—Fresh, @ dozen ....... 4 @ 8 27 @ 31 
POULTRY—Fowls.............. 16 @ 2 17 @ 2 
Turkeys—P D.........ccccceree 20 @ 4 8 @ 21 
Geese, # pair.. Pas iets, A ae ae eee 2029 @35 2 
Duc ks, DR ccasnsgnetspe neces 3 @12% 62%@ 1 12} 
Prairie Chickens—# cones 62%@ 87} 3 @ 8 
Woodcock—® pair......... .. 1124%@13% W @1 Ww 
Partrid; See 8f @122% 100 @123 
- @ — 7 @ 150 
WILD Duc K—# pair —- @ — iwya@ 
TuRNIPS—# barrel ee 1009 @12% 200 @ 250 
CABBAGES—# 100 eoeee. 800 @12 00 600 @10 00 
Ontons—¥ 100 bunches...... 200 @350 250 @ 350 
ONIONS—#@ Dbl1.............2.- 200 @300 20 @350 
BROOM -CORN—# B....... ....- 3 @ 9 206 % 
APPLEs—new, # barrel 50 @1% 624%@ 2 50 
New PotTatToxrs—# bbl.. 13 @23 12 @225 
TOMATOES— # basket.. 50 @ RK@ 
BEerts—# basket........ 123 @150 150 @ — 
PUMPKINS—# 100............. 600 @900 850 @700 
GARLIC—#®% 100 bunches. 600 @1000 1400 @18 00 
WATERMELONS—# 100... 802 @2500 800 @50 00 
SWEET PoraTors—#® bb: 350 @450 250 @35) 
EGG-PLANTs—# dozen. 3 @122% 50 @ 1 00 
pees ee bbl..... 50 @ 100 7 @12 
PEars—# bbl.. 100 @900 20 @18 0 
GRAPES—? D.. $8 @ 15 8@ 2 
PLUMs—® barrel. 800 @650 500 @8 00 
CRANBERRIES—#® Db - @ — 90 @12 50 
@ — 40 @800 


QUINCES—# bbl....... Rinne — 





Beef Cattle.—The features of the market for the 
last four weeks have been much the sameas for the month 
ending September 9th. Good cattle have been compar- 
atively scarce, and with slight fluctuations, prime native 
stecrs have ruled steady and firm at full prices ; but the 
market has been over-supplied, sometimes absolutely 
glutted with Texans, Cherokees, and immature rough 
native, and forall grades below fair prices have ruled 
low, and the trade has been dull and unsatisfactory. Com- 
mon to fair Texas cattle have been generally sold at Tye. 
@ 84¢. per pound, to dress 55 ths, to the gross ewt.; fair 
to fat Cherokees at §14c.(@10\4c. ; and common to strictly 
prime native steers at 9!4¢c. @ 13% ¢, per pound to dregs 
56 Ibs. and 60 bs. to the gross cwt., some very common 
mixed lots of State steers and heifers falling to 8c. @9c., 
anda few extra and premium bullocks rising to 14c. @ 
15e. To September 30th last 342,505 Texans passed east. 
ward through Kansas, by the Chisholm Trail, against 
441,344 to the same date last year, a falling off of 98,839 ; 
but the number received at this point has been larger 
than for any previous season. 

The prices of the past 4 weeks were: 


Range. Large sales. 





FS j Aver, 
Sept. 16.... ... AW@IS Cc. 8Y4@12 Ke. 2 ¢, 
ag ee 4 @uc 8 @12 ¢. 11 \¥e. 
a ee vi » c. 8 @11¥e. 11\¢e. 
Oct.7 6G. Cc 8 @11¥&¢. 11\e, 


Milch Cows.—The receipts for the month exceeded 
the arrivals during the previous month by an average of 
15 per week, and the demand has been barely equal to 
the supply. Good cows have been quickly sold at satis. 
factory figures, ranging from $55 to $75; and extra large, 
fleshy cows, with evident fine milking qualities, were 
taken by private parties at $85 to $95, and one at $105, 


| but poor trash, culled from dairy herds, had to be sold at 








buyers’ own figures—$25 to $35...... Calves.—With no 
important change in the numbers received weckly, the 
market has been unusually steady; and for fat, milk-fed 
veals, prices have ruled high and firnt’ Common to good 
milk-fed could be sold on almost any day at Tc. @ 10¢. 
per pound, and grassers at $5.50 (@ $12 per head, chiefly 
at $6 @ $8......Sheep and Lambs.-—The market 
has been fair, withno very large or sudden finctuations 
in prices, but shippers have complained of the slim mar- 
gin for profit, and often of considerable losses. Towards 
the close of the month the receipts were heavier than the 
immediate demand called for, and most of the advance 
which had been gradually made during the previous three 
weeks, was lost, the latest transactions being at 54c. @ 
rs ¢: per pound for common to prime sheep, in Jots ; and 
6%c. @ 8%. for lambs—a few of the best sheep going at 
6%c. @ Te., and choicest State lambs at 9c... Swine,— 
The total for the month shows a large increase, and the 
demand has more than kept even pace with the increased 
supply, so that a slight advance has been madc in prices, 
with a.decidedly active trade at the close. Dressed hogs 
readily sell at63{c.@7\e. per pound ; pigs at T34c.@7TKe. 
and live hogs at5%c. @ 534c. Jersey pigs, dressed, are 


selling at 8:{c. @ 9\%c. per pound. 


———$ <tr 








containing a@ great variety of | fee, including many 
good Iiints and Suggestions which we throw into 


| type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


ee 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers ag best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co...... Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also, When these are not 
obtainable, register lettcrs, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put inthe moncy and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 

Postage : On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home, 5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty 
are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
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each, if sentby mail. Any of thelast fifteen volumes 
(146 to 30) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at 75 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for cach addition the price paid by the original members ; 
ora small club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates 

Other Items for which there was not room 
in the ** Basket” will be found on page 437. 

Steel Emgravings and Litho- 
graphs of a single color are very common and very 
cheap now, as it costs but a penny or two to strike off 
copies, after a single plate or stone is prepared, even 
though of very large size. Good stcel engravings will 
always hold a high place, as they are valued by many, 
but the demand runs largely to oil-paintings in 
lively colors, and the perfect copies of them now made 
by the chromo-lithograph process, which are by far the 
most popular as well as the most pleasing. 

No more Stamps.—Since the first of 
October last, no stamps are required on receipts or legal 
documents, as deeds, mortgages, or bonds; only bank- 
checks now require stamps. 

Gather Leaves.—There is no more val- 
uable waste product of those farms which possess wood 
lots than forest leaves. They make excellent bedding 
for all stock, are one of the best absorbents, decay very 
mapidly, possess valuable fertilizing properties, and cost 
nothing but labor to gather them. They-should be raked 
up before snow falls, gathered into heaps, loaded by 
means of large barn-baskets into hay-racks with the 
open sides closed up by light boards, and storedina shed 
for use during winter. 

Blunt’s Mushroom Strainer.—We 
have examined this very ingenious device for straining 
the water entering the suction-pipe of any kind of pump. 
We take pleasure in recommending itas an improvement 
on all the strainers we have hitherto seen. While it will 
work perfectly in only three inches of water, it is better 
than the usual form for deep water, as when the water is 
let out of the suction-pipe it can not rile the well by its 
action on the bottom. Any one having a strainer that is 
not entirely satisfactory would find this one to be all 
they could desire. 

‘Kaylor’s Horse and Cattle Food.— 
“G. E. W.,’ Mifflin Co., Pa., asks whether Taylor’s 
Horse.and Cattle Food, advertised ia American Agricul- 
turést, would be any help to him in keeping his stock in 
good health.—We believe it would. We have investigated 
this article, and one of our associates has tried it with 
good results. We find that itis favorably thought of by 
the superintendents of several horse-car companies, and 
used regularly by them. It is quite certain that cattle 
and horses need some condiment given with their feed, 
regularly, to keep them in good health, and we believe 
this ‘* vegetable food” is as good as any in the market. 





Conventions of Stock Breeders.— 
The National Convention of Shorthorn Breeders is ap- 
pointed to meet at Indianapolis on the 27th November. 
Delegates have been appointed from many of the States, 
of which we have been advised, and it is to be hoped 
that no State will fail to be represented at this Conven- 
tion. The Swine Breeders’ Convention is appointed to 
meet at the same place, immediately on the close of the 
Shorthorn Breeders’ meeting, and as important matters 
are to be then and there considered, those interested 
would do well to make a point of attending. Delegates 
from each State and Canada will be in attendance, 

A German Almanac,.—tThe Illustrirter 
Farmerfreund, 1873, an agricultural almanac edited by 
H. Nicholas Jarchow, is just published by Orange Judd 
&Co. It contains besides a calendar hints about work, 
followed by several valuable agricultural articles, This 
Almanac is beautifully illustrated. 12mo, 144 pages. 
Price 35 cents. 

Records of the Weather.—The An- 
nual Report of the Meteorological Observatory of Central 
Park, New York, is received. This is a valuable contri- 
bation to the general mass of information by which the 
apparently unstable operations of the weather are reduced 
to tables of averages, from which laws may be deduced. 
Dr. Draper shows conclusively in his report that the 
climate has undergone no change, so far as can be ascer- 





tained by the records available, which date from so far 
back as 1750. On the contrary, certain periods, into 
which the whole time may be divided, show that the 
average temperature of each agrees very nearly with that 
of the others, showing that the changes in the physical 
condition of the surface of the country—the removal of 
the forests and the breaking up of the surface for culti- 
vation—has had no disturbing effect, on the whole, cither 
on the temperature or the amount of rainfall. But our 
own observation in the course of years goes to show that 
while the rainfall and temperature may remain the same, 
yet the evaporation from the soil and the rapid disappear- 
ance of the rainfall from the surface and the instability 
of streams are much augmented by the rapid clearing of 
formerly wooded countries ; and as these effects are very 
noticeable to ordinary observers, it is easy to see how the 
popular idea is created that our climate is seriously 
affected, while to a scientific observer no such results are 
apparent. And yet, practically, to the farmer there is a 
marked difference, which interferes to some extent with 
his operations. 

A Novel Directory.— We have before 
us a neat volume of 500 pages, entitled the ‘* Tobacco 
Trade Directory,’ giving some 60,000 names and loca- 
tions of tobacco manufacturers and dealers in various 
parts of the world, comprised in five parts: 1st. Tobacco 
manufacturers in the United States ; 2d. Cigar manufac- 
turers in the United States ; 3d. Dealers in tobacco and 
cigars in the United States; 4th. Manufacturers and 
dealers in foreign countries; 5th. General index for 
every town in the United States. Sucha work must have 
cost a great amount of labor, and will be useful to all in- 
terested in this branch of business. The work is issued 
by the ‘*Tobacco Leaf Publishing Company” of this 
city, and supplied at $5 per copy. ; 





Many Matters.—‘A Subscriber,” Balti- 
more Co., Md., sends the following inquiries: 1. Will 
apples eaten by a cow injure the milk, in taste, or any 
other way? 2. Will Lima beans succeed in the same 
ground, year after year, if it is well manured? 3. Is it 
well to manure and plow the ground in the fall for a corn 
crop next spring? 4. Will plaster have as good effect on 
grass when spread in the fall as when spread in the 
spring ?—Replies. 1. No....2. Yes....3. No, Corn loves 
fresh manure and is a rank feeder....4. No. 

An Old Discovery.—‘J. C. G.,” East 
Tenn., has discovered a plan by which 114 gallon of 
syrup can be extracted from a bushel of corn-meal, and 
asks if it would do to take out a patent.—By no means. 
There are doubtiess several patents referring, to these 
processes now in existence, and several more expired, 
for the discovery is very old. It would be more profitable 
to make good sweet pork or beef out of this meal than 
to make a poor substitute for cane-syrup. 





Mushroom Culture.—‘“ A. J. R.,” Sara- 
toga Co.,N. Y. Henderson’s Gardening for Profit gives a 
chapter on mushroom culture. The most thorough work 
upon the subject is by W. Robinson, Esq. Price. $3. 


. 

Live-for-Ever.—‘S. 8. D.,” Sullivan Co., 
N. Y., has some of his land “literally thatched”? with 
“ Live-for-ever,” and wants to know how he shall get rid 
of it.—This plant, Sedum Telephium, is a nuisance, and 
needs close attention and constant work to get rid of it. 
Tke best method wou!d be to mow it as closely as possi- 
ble, carefully raking up and burning the steme, and by 
plowing the ground and harrowing turn out the roots, 
which should be gathered up and destroyed. The ground 
may be cropped with potatoes and corn, and hoed care- 
fully, until free from the weed. Clear the headlands. 





Aylesbury Ducks. — “J. G. McR.,” 
Adairsville, Ga., has purchased some Aylesbury ducks, 
the majority of the progeny of which have black spots 
on their heads; he fears he has been imposed upon.— 
This is questionable. Very often it is found that pure- 
bred poultry do not breed true to feather, and it is very 
rare, if ever, that a brood of young are all perfectly 
marked. It is necessary to mate only perfect birds, and 
keep weeding out the imperfect ones. 

New Jersey St:tte Fair.—The annual 
fair of the New Jersey State Agricultural Séciety for 
1872, held at Waverley, was well attended, more espe- 
cially that portion of the grounds which commanded a 
view of the race-course. The show of implements was 
very meager, the fruits and vegetables, at least those 
grown in the State, were not such as should satisfy the 
requirements from such a Stateas New Jersey, while thes 
stock—with the exception of the horses, which were 
kept carefully preserved from view in close stalls, and of 
which nothing can therefore be said—was very deficient 





in quantity and of avery low standard. Is it that the 
interest in these things is falling away in New Jersey, 
or what is the matter ? 


The North Pxcifie R.R.—The collec- 
tion of agricultural productions from the Territories 
opened up by the North Pacific Railroad, now exhibited 
at the American Institute Fair, is very remarkable as 
showing the immense fertility of the soil and the favor- 
able climate of those regions. Wheat and oats are 
shown, both in the straw and grain, which are simply 
magnificent. The wheat is readily seen by the samples 
in the straw to yield the amounts stated—viz., 40 bushels 
per acre of grain weighing 60 to 66 pounds per bushel. 
Oats yielding 60 bushels, weighing 45 pounds per bushel ; 
timothy sufficiently heavy to cut three tons of hay per 
acre; several varieties of corn, roots of monstrous size 
and perfect shape, fruit of fine appearance, specimens of 
timber, coal, and other minerals—all these go to show 
that there is no prodaction of the soil wanting to make 
these North-western regions the homes of millions or 
successful and wealthy farmers and equally successful 
and independent artisans. The exhibition is one of the 
most striking and interesting features of the Fair. 





Diseased Potatoes.—‘“C. G.,” Corn- 
wallis, Nova Scotia, asks if it will injure cows to feed 
diseased potatoes to them. If fed raw they will cause 
dangerons diarrhoea, but if cooked no harm will occur. 

See Page 437 for various items that were 
crowded out of these pages. 

SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—A Tennessee 
subscriber, referring to our September showing up of 
the so-called ‘‘ Rev. Edward Wilson,” says his advertise- 
ment is in nearly every one of the Southern newspapers, 
and nearly every place in all that section has one or more 
of his patients (dupes we should say). One of our corre- 
spondent’s neighbors took the precaution to write to a 
Williamsburgh friend about the “ Rev.,”’ and received 
the following terse reply: ‘‘ First, there is no such a man 
at the number indicated. Secondly, He is a woman. 
Thirdly, it is a vile humbug.”’. ...An Egyptian corn and 
‘**Chioo” swindler calls himself G. W. Cornyellis. His 
name is not in the New York Directory, nor is the name 
of any one of the bankers, etc., whom he gives as refer- 
ences—one of whom he locates at 449 Wall street, while 
there are only 120 numbers in that street! His whole 
story is a humbug, yet so plausibly told that probably he 
will catch a good many farmers, and get the $3 out of 
them which they could not afford te pay for this paper 
for a couple of years. When they get nothing for their 
money, they may become wiser and join those who enjoy 
the benefit of these columns. ...And now comes an- 
other ‘* Old Mother Noble ’’—viz., old Mrs. Abbie M. Cole, 
a soldier’s widow of course, and she wants people to dose 
themselves with ‘“‘Old Jonas Appleby’s” Sour Medi- 
cines, which, according to his daughter (Mfrs. A. M. 
Cole), is a cure-all for nearly all the ills that flesh is 
heir to. Well, ‘‘it takes all kinds of people to make up 
an assortment,” and we suppose there are many of the ~ 
species that swallow what Mrs. (Mr. ?) Cole tells them and 
sells them—especially the sell....... Hoorah! The tem- 
perance lecturers can hang up their violins and retire. 
Druggists had better lay in a very small allowance of 
opium, for the price will soon fall trimenjusly. ‘* Cause 
why?’ Why, one Dr. Beers (not bier, nor beer, nor 
bear) has discovered a cure for drunkenness—says he has 
permanently cured over 10,000 inebriutes already, and 
he also advertises a cure for opium-eating. He says there 
are 100,000 opium-caters in the U. S.! and as all 
these want to be cured, and+he can do it, won’t the 
opium trade have a wonderfal decline! Nonsense. See 
report of our Libel Suit—Dr. Byrn’s—who advertised a 
cure also, (in Hearth and Home, Vol. IV, No. 16.) We 
charge nothing for the following “ prescriptions,” which 
are similar to several we have known of being sold at 
high prices, and ours is just as effective, and we will 
merely add that our prescriptions are infallible if ‘‘ taken 
according to directions,” and here they are: First, To 
cure your drunkenness, stop drinking diquor. Second, 
To cure opium-eating, stop eating opium.—N. S...... 
** Marriage Guides,” etc. We have a dozen, more or less, 
of books on matrimony, marriage, and the like, probably 
all that have been advertised by circulars and otherwise, 
and we pronounce every book of this kind a humbug. 
They are got up to advertise the maker or sellers, and 
draw customers for medicines. Don’t read or touch one 
of them, if you would be safe, The latest one, pretending 
to tell yon a great many things you ought to kuow, is 
made to appear to be written by a distinguished physician, 
and he is said to be connected with a college which does 
not exist..... The pretended “ medical institutes,”’ col- 


leges, etc., in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and else- 
where, including the * Howard Associations,” etc.,which * 
advertise medicines, and to send prescriptions, are not 
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to be trusted. These names (medical colleges, ctc.) are 
fictitious assumptions put forth by quack-doctors, who 
combine in their own person the whole ‘‘ faculty.”” There 
is not a single medical institution that advertises medi- 
¢cines and practice which is trustworthy...... The circular 
of the Albany “Dr. Pardee” contains within itself 
enough to tell all sensible readers of it whether to send 
money to him or not, and as others are not likely to read 
‘the American Agriculturist, we save the room and disgust 
of treating of him here. This applies to sundry other 
** medical” pamphlets, ‘‘ marriage guides,” etc., now be- 
fore us....... (2 Fvery perambulating doctor going 
through the country with marvelous pretensions, and 
pretending to be connected with some New York, or 
London, or Glasgow, or Dublin, or Philadelphia hospital 
or college, is a thorough quack and humbug. Pray don’t 
put your lives, health, and money at the mercy of these 
swindlers. This is to answer many special inquiries from 
Connecticut, Maine, Ohio, Georgia, Minnesota, Tennes- 
see, etc...... Newspaper subscription agencies, withgreat 
promises, are now located in various parts of the country. 
Some of these are good: and trustworthy, and some are 
not. We can not yet answer about those that are parti- 
enlarly inquired about...... The “* Queer’? or pretended 
counterfeit money operator at 609 Broadway, New York, 
pockets all money sent him, and sends to those ordering, 
by express, boxes of “‘ sawdust’ and old papers with large 
bills, “‘ C. O. D.”—that is, pay the bill before you take 
your box from the express company, and in a secret 
place find out what it contains. To blind the letter- 
carriers, he adopts a great variety of names. -We have a 
large number of his confidential circulars sent to us from 
all over the conntry. On these we find the following 
names sent to different parties with practically the same 
circular : Stewart R. Parks; Melrose L.Weston ; Dr. Chas. 
F. Tacker ; Morton T. Philips ; C. W. Clnte; Chas. Ring ; 
Geo. W. Ball; Col. Henry Frost; Wm. H. Becket; L. S. 
M'Intyre; L. M. Henderson; Wm. Barteman; Wm. H. 
Anderson; Geo. W. Bal; W.L. Wholley; B. F. Haller, 
ete. Others (or the same man) operate at 34 Amity street 
and 190 Broadway, under the names of Dr. James Meares, 
G. H. Geery, Anthony Debenham, etc., and as Amos 
Wainwright, at 170 Broadway, Trenton, N. J.. ....The 
“Spanish Policy” swindle is carried on ostensibly at 105 
Bleecker street, under the name of M. O. Godwin, etc. 


ae 7 Circulars and tickets fora Sham Lottery in aid of 
Cuba have been scattered with a fine show of printer's 
_. See A swindling chap in Newark, N. J., offers, 


among 2& lot of other trash, oroide watches, and unblush- 
ingly prints letters from agents who relate how they pass 
those off as gold watches all over the South and else- 
where, selling them for $50 to $80 each, though they cost 
the selier $9, and are not worth $1. The same chap sells 
transparent cards with pictures so lewd that they must 
not be shown to respectable people...... Wells’s Lottery 
(alias “‘ Grand Distribution *’), at Bridgeport, Ct., is being 
pushed vigorously. We thouglit lotteries were prohibited 
in the “ Land of Steady Habits.” If so, how is this one tol- 
erated, for no casuistry can make this anything else than 
a lottery...... Our note in reference to B. Fox & Co., in 
June last year, has been construed by some as a quasi 
indorsement of them. If so understood, we take it back. 
The catalogues recently sent out by B. Fox & Co. con- 
tain advertisements of pictures, ctc., etc., that should not 
be farnished by any respectable party. One parcel of our 
money sent to their address from a country post-office 
(through a friend) received no answer, and on his calling 
about it nearly three weeks afterwards, he was told it had 
not arrived. Our representative called incog., and exam- 
ined some of the pictures, etc., set forth in their circu- 
lar catalogue in such a way as to catch the lascivious 
imaginations of young men, and found them of quite a 
different character from the impression given of them in 
the circulars—they were of a character so modest as to 
be safe to sell. Of their value we Ict the purchasers 
judge. Of the fairness of advertising them in the colors 
set forth we have a decided opinion. We regret having 
been led—by the persuasion and special pleading of one 
of the firm, and by a desire to avoid even the slightest 
injustice—to give even the guasi indorsement in June 
last, which has made necessary further investigation and 
this explanatory note 


@zone and Pliants.—Only a little while 
ago we were gratified to learn that flowers of strong per- 
fume gave off the useful ozone. Now one M. Cloéz has 
clearly proved that they do nothing of the kind, and the 
beautiful talk that has been had about health-dispensing 
flowers was written all for naught. 


A String of Questions.—‘M. N.,” 
Annapolis, Iil., propounds the following: 1. Are horses 
subject to distemper more than once? 2. Will the seed 

4 or budded peaches orcherries grow and bring 
e same kind of fruit they come out of? 3. How to 
bvent the bitter rot in apples? 4. Will wheat turn to 
cheat? 5. Will the seed of weeds lie in the 


ground longer than one season, and grow ?—Answer 1. 
Yes....2. No... 3. We do not know, and would like to 
Jearn....... 4, This question is altogether too old. There 
is no proof that it will......5. Yes, some seeds will re- 
main for centuries, if buried deep enough. 





Destroying the Turnip-Fly. — The 
Journal of Horticulture states that the market-gardeners 
around London have used with great success spent hops 
strewn between the rows of turnips. This either kills 
or drives off the flies. This is well worth trying; spent 
hops as a fertilizer are equal to stable manure. 





A Fine White Rose.—“ Madame Plan- 
tier’ is probably the best of the white roses. Not only 
is it a profuse bloomer, but it has fine foliage, and the 
plant is as hardy as a common brier. 





Persian Walnuts..— ‘A. T.,”’ Tipton, 
Iowa. We do not know where seeds can be had. 





Again.—If persons choose to write to us upon 
matters of importance only to themselves, and withhold 
their names, their letters will find the most direct way to 
the waste-basket. 

White Blackberries. —“R. H. C.,” 
Leake Co., Miss.’ These turn up every year in different 
parts of the country. Some have been named, and are 
cultivated by the curious, but none have become popular. 


Mahaleb Cherry.—‘'G. R.” This cherry 
will bear when the seedlings get old enough. 


A Variegated Ice-Plant.—Mr. Peter 
Henderson informs us that one of the finest ‘ foliage 
plants” for bedding purposes that he saw abroad, was 
Mesembryanthemum cordifolium variegatum, which name 
we might as well shorten at once to Variegated Ice-plant. 

An Agreeable Fly-Antidote. — A 
writer in the Bulletin d’Arboriculture says that flies are 
so disgusted with the perfume of the Golden-banded 
Lily (Zélium auratum) that they will at once disappear 
from a room in which a flower of it is placed. We wish 
this were trne—but we can all try it. 


The Death of J. C. Thompson, 
of Staten Island, occurred early last month. Mr. T. was 
not only a public-spirited and highly-esteemed citizen, 
but a most successful horticultural and poultry amateur. 
Our back volumes contain several articles from his pen. 
He brought to his favorite pursuits not only enthusiasm, 
but agreat deal of ingenuity and common-sense. Such 
men are too rare toallow their departure to go unmarked 
by a brief token of respect. 


Wants a Mulberry-tree.—‘s. K.,” 
Woodbury, Pa.—For shade, either the white or black 
mulberry would answer; for fruit, Downing’s Everbear- 
ing is best. 

Double Fruits.—It seems to us that double 
fruits have been more than abundant this year. United 
cucumbers are of very common occurrence. We @aw at 
Newburgh a plateful of double plums. Several apples, 
apparently two fused into one, have been brought to us. 
We have not heard ofa doubled pear—save Pére Hyacinth. 





Potato Disease.—The English papers are 
amusing just now. The potato disease has appeared 
again, and almost every gardener who ever grew a potato 
feels called upon to “say his say.’’ As a consequence a 
vast amount of nonsense finds its way into print. We 
have jooked over much of this rnbbish, and find but one 





practical suggestion, viz. : Plant early varicties, and plant 
early, as the disease only appears late in the season. 

Road and Farm Engines. — Chas. 
Frankish, Abilene, Kan., wants a steam-engine for plow- 
ing, that does not use tackle, and is a perfectly practical 
machine.—Whether there is such a machine in existence 
or not is doubtful. There are engines perfectly capable 
of moving and drawing loads or plows over dry or solid 
ground, but it is a matter for experiment as yet whether 
they can be made to succeed under all the varied circum- 
stances incident to plowing or cultivating the soil. 

anime 

A Practical Concrete Builder.— 
A “Subscriber ’’ who wished to correspond with a con- 
crete builder, and whose address we have mislaid, by 
sending his address will be referred to the party desired. 


Grass for Wet Meadow.—sS. W. Ja- 
‘cobson, Otter Tail County, Minn., wants to know what 
grass-seed to sow on “‘a drained wet piece of land” the 





soilof which is soft and black. This land has probably 








— —. 
been only partly drained by open ditches, and in tha 
case we would recommend Red-top (Agrostis vulgaris) a 
be sown at the rate of two bushels per acre, em 





Blackberries as a Substitute.—The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle suggests, that when ordinary fruit 
is scarce we begin to look about for “available sub. 
stitutes,’’ and recommends the Blackberry. We infer from 
this that the Blackberry is not an “ordinary fruit” jn 
England. Then the Chronicle recommends the poorest 
of all Blackberries, the Parsley-leaved, better known 
among us as the Cut-leaved. If they could have a fair 
chance at our Kittatinnies or Wilsons, they would throw 
away the miserable Parsley-leaved, and at once establish 
the Blackberry as an “ ordinary fruit.” 





Plants Named.—H. C. B.,” Ellenville 
N. Y., sends specimens of Spiranthes cernua, or Ladies’ 
Tresses; a very pretty plant, bearing white fragrant, 
flowers; described in the Agriculturist for Noy. 1871. 
Caladiums: sec item on page 423...... “T. V.,” Fairport, 
Mich. Your plant with fragrant white flowers is Valeriang 
sylvatica, commonly known as Valerian...... Susan King, 
no State. Tilia Zuropea, or European Linden. ....E. B. 
Coles, Opelousas, La. The specimen sent is Physostegia 
Virginiana; its common name at the North is False 
Dragon-head. E. B. C. writes that in Loulsiana it ig 
known as “‘ Lady of the Lake,” on account of its growing 
near the water......‘‘J. P. A.,”’ Pine Bluff, Ark., sendg 
Vaccinium arboreum, or Farkleberry. We never heard 
of cattle being poisoned by eating the leaves ; it belongs 
to the genus containing the cranberries, blueberries, 
“* Glades,”’ Virginia, sends the same plant as the 
above in fruit; the berries are mealy and insipid, and 
ripen late in the fall...... R. Sharpe, Eckley, Pa. The 
climbing plant with pea-shaped pods is Amphicarpea 
monoica, or Hog Peanut; a very pretty vine, with small 
clusters of purplish flowers, and has pods underground. 

The Vienna Exposition.—Our asso- 
ciate editor, Col. Waring, has been appointed a member 
of the Advisory Committee to aid the U. S. Commissioner 
and Chairman of the sub-committee having charge of the 
items of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Forestry of the 
American contribution to the great exhibition at Vienna. 
All who are interested in this department of the exhibi- 
tion may obtain fuller information by addressing Col. 
George E. Waring at Newport, R. I. 





English Persistence. — Because some 
one named the California big trees Wellingtonias, most 
English writers as a matter of national pride stick to the 
name, althongh it has long been known that the tree 
belongs to the old genus Seqnoia, and that there was no 
need of a new name for it. The admirable address of 
Prof. Asa Gray as President of T. A. A. F. T. A. of 
Science was upon ‘‘ Sequoia, and its History,’ and under 
this title was published by its author. A recent Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle reprints this address, but entitles it 
** Genealogy of the Wellingtonias, etc.’’ We regard this 
as a violation both of science and courtesy. While the 
Chronicle is about it, we wish it would tell us how many 
** Wellingtonias ” there are. 





Now for Congress.—Formerly, packages 
of seeds, plants, etc., conld go at a low rate of postage 
in quantities not over four pounds. In enlarging the 
parcel-post facilities so as to admit samples of mer- 
chandise the limit was fixed at twelve ounces. The post- 
office authorities construe the law to limit the seed and 
plant parcels to this amount. We received a few days 
ago a parcel of strawberry plants on which double letter- 
postage was charged on all over twelve ounces. The 
postage amounted to $3.20. This change has made great 
trouble to the seedsmen and florists, but this is a small 
matter compared with the annoyance to the people at 
large. The former liberal postal arrangements were of 
the greatest benefit, especially to those who live aside 
from the ordinary lines of transportation, and the farthest 
backwoods dweller was made practically near the nur- 
series and florists’ establishments. There is no remedy 
but in Congress. Let the people insist that the former 
law shall be restored, and if the mails need relief stop 
the sending of the useless Pub. Docs. 





Cow Leaking Milk.—H. L. W.” asks 
what is the reason for cows leaking their milk.—As 
nearly as we can get at it, it seems to be caused bya 
laxity of the muscles which surround the glands of the 
udder, and which so soon as the weight of the milk 
causes a strain on them give way and open the passage 
for its escape. Nothing but some mechanical means of 
supporting the muscles-or closing the orifice will avail. 
Last month we recommended the application of collo- 
dion. Possibly an India-rubber ring fitting only close 
enough to exert a slight pressure might be of use, or 
at least be worth trying. 
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The New Rules of the Jersey 
Cattle Club.—It has been decided that applications 
for the entry in the Herd-Register of animals whose 
pedigrees need investigation, shall not be received after 
December 31, 1872. After that no applications will be con- 
sidered, except of animals whose ancestors are already 
recorded, or which have been imported from the Island 
of Jersey, with the record of their Island pedigrees duly 
certified. Over three years have now been spent in tracing 
the history of the animals already in the country, and it 
is believed that most of the authentic pedigrees are re- 
corded. All having stock whose pedigrees they think may 
be traced, must, if they wish to have them entered, submit 
them before the end of this year. Those not applied for 
before that time will, with their progeny, be permanently 
excluded from the Register. The total number of entries 
thus far made is about 3,400—constituting a very full 
record of all the principal herds in the United States and 
Canada. A circular, containing full instructions for sub- 
mitting pedigrees, may be had by applying to the Sec- 
retary of the Club at Newport, R.I. ° 








Horse Education, — “A Young Sub- 
scriber ” asks if the works on the education of horses are 
of any use to a young man.—Some of them contain use- 
ful hints as to the management of a horse, but it would 
not do to expect to become a horse-tamer by reading one 
of them. That depends very much on the disposition or 
character of the man as well as that of the horse. 

Potato-Bug Destroyer.—A correspond- 
ent from Oregon writes us that he has found out a pro- 
cess to destroy the potato-bug, and asks, do we think it 
advisable to sell the receipt for 25 cents; if so, he will 
advertise it in the Agriculturist.—If he has got a really 
effective method of destroying this pest, he could not do 
better than to make it known freely through the Agricul- 
turist. For he should remember that all through his life 
he has been receiving benefits from others, directly and 
indirectly, and it is a small business to ask 25 cents 
for information by which he may benefit others in return. 





Willow Poles for Rafters.—‘ Rustic,” 
Dubois Co., Mich., asks if willow and poplar poles from 
four to six inches in diameter will answer for barn rafters. 
‘—No, they will be too weak and brittle to safely bear up 
a roof that may be occasionally loaded with an extra 
weight of snow. Sawed in four pieces, lengthwise, they 
would make very good hurdles for fencing sheep-pastures, 
or sawed in halves would do for a light fence, in place of 
boards, or to make panels of a portable fence. 





Bone-Dust for Meadow. — ‘“‘W. C. 
W.,”’ Hanover C. H., Va., desires to enrich a timothy 
meadow, and in the absence of stable manure asks if 
bone-dust would make a substitute, and how it should be 
applied.—Meadows need potash, which bone-dust does 
not furnish, but if 200 pounds of bone-dust and 10 bushels 
of wood-ashes could be applied per acre, early in spring, 
the meadow would be greatly benefited. 100 pounds of 
ground gypsum per acre would be also a help to the 
bone and ashes. 

Regarding Butter.—Mrs. ‘“F. H. R.,” 
Iowa, sends us her experience in butter-making, more 
especially as regards the difficulty of getting the butter to 
‘‘come”’’ in warm weather. She has avoided this by 
taking pains to separate the cream from the milk, and by 
preventing the milk from becoming loppered by frequent 
stirring. Before churning she has permitted the cream 
to stand a day ora night after the last stirring, pouring 
off the watery matter which collects at the bottom of the 
pan in which the cream has been “set,” and generally 
has then had no trouble in getting butter. 

Light Brahmas and Heavy Eggs. 
—‘*T.8.,°’ Juno, Ripley Co., Ind., reports the feats of 
his light Brahmas in the way of laying large eggs. Seven 
eggs weighed 24% ounces; the heaviest one weighed 4 
ounces, and measured 73f inches one way and 6% inches 
the other 





Poultry-Houses,. — “E. V.”’ wants plans 
of 2 first-class hen-house and the best book on poultry.— 
There are many plans of houses for fowls, and much ex- 
cellent information and advice on poultry matters gen- 
‘erally, in the volumes of the American Agriculturist for 
1870 and 1871, as well as the present volume. 





Cracked Hoof.,—‘ A. T. D.,” Kendallville, 
Ind.,has a horse whose hoof is cracked from toc to coronet, 
80 that it bleeds. What shall he do for it?—The horse 
must be laid up from work, if possible. The shoe must 
be removed. The edges of the crack must be pared away 
at the upper part, so that a distinct separation is made 
between the crack and the coronet, or between the old 
horn of the hoof and the substance from which the new 





horn grows. No union can ever be formed of the parts 
separated by the old crack, so that a new start must be 
had. Blistering ointment may be applied to the 
coronet, to encourage the new growth, and the hoof 
should be smeared with tar and bound up, to prevent 
injury by blows or accidents. 





Comfrey.—‘“E. M. G.,’’ Oneida Co., N. Y., 
has half an acre of ground covered with Comfrey, which 
has become worse by having been plowed. He asks, 
What shall he do ?—There is no remedy but perseverance 
in cultivating the weed to death, picking up every root 
after the plow and harrow, and giving it no rest. The 
roots, being perennial, will submit to no other treatment. 





No Dry a Cow.—“D. M.,”’ Tioga Co., N. 
Y., has a cow which has been farrow for two years, but 
which he can not dry up, as she leaks her milk.—The 
only plan which occurs to us is to feed her on dry feed 
altogether, such as hay and corn-meal, and fatten her as 
rapidly as possible. She should have only a small allow- 
ance of water, say four quarts three times a day, until dry. 


Vo Prepare for Soiling.—‘D.,’”’ Ken- 
dallville, Ind., wants full directions for soiling. As in 
other things, full directions for managing this business 
can never be full enough; something must be expected 
from the common-sense or smartness of the farmer him- 
self. When we say that just nowa piece of grass and 
clover should be abundantly top-dressed for usein spring 
to follow a piece of rye te be sown now for the first feeding, 
and that a piece of ground should be generously prepared 
for oats and peas, to be sown as early as possible in the 
spring, and that one and a quarter or more acres per head 
should be appropriated for each cow, and a constant suc- 
cession of crops be made on that ground, the whole tale 
is told, to be applied as well as may be. 





Hops in England and the United 
States.—There are about sixty-five thousand acres of 
land in hop-gardens in England, which are estimated to 
produce about a thousand pounds of hops per acre, or a 
total of sixty-five millions of pounds. In 1870 the United 
States produced twenty-five million pounds, of which 
New York produced seventeen millions and Wisconsin 
nearly five millions. At the same estimated amount of 
crop there would be only twenty-five thousand acres in 
hop-gardens, which woultl not seem to be overdoing the 
thing in this country. 

Bronchitis, or Inflammation of 
the Air-Passages.—‘ E. M. A.” has a favorite horse 
which pants and breathes with difficulty, does not sweat, 
and will not eat freely. A neighbor says it is because he 
was foaled in Angust. Is it so, or what is it 9—It certainly 
is not caused by his being foaled in August. The symp- 
toms are those of bronchitis, or inflammation of the air- 
passages, and may have been caused by overheating and 
sudden cooling. He must be tempted to eat by scalding 
his feed, and giving bran and crushed oats with cut hay. 
A blanket may be strapped around his chest and shoulders. 
and he should be kept in a stable where no currents of air. 
can blow upon him. Care and good nursing is about all 
that can be done without the advice of a proper veterinary 
surgeon. No bleeding or physic is needed. 





How to Use Lime.—“€E. M. A.,” For- 
syth Co., N. C., has 300 bushels of lime, and wants to 
know how to use it.—If it is air-slaked, as is probably 
the case, spread it evenly npon the plowed ground or 
grass, at the rate of 30 bushels per acre. If fresh, slake 
it, so that it is fine and dry, and spread it. 


Farmers’ Clubs.—G. A. Boyce, Prospect 
Depot, Prince Edwards Co., Va., wishes to form a Farm- 
ers’ Club, and requests secretaries of similar institutions 
to send him copies of constitutions and rules that may 
aid in forming such a useful association. 

A Despondent Farmer.—“G. W. K.,” 
Quincy, Minn., is despondent, and quack-grass is the 
cause of his despair. His farm is covered with it, and he 
is tempted to sell itand ‘‘ go West.’’—Let him not do 
anything of the kind, for where can he go to avoid 
weeds? He must fight them. Plow and harrow, and 
cultivate the ground, and as the roots are plowed up, 
gather and burn them, and cultivate the young plants out 
of existence while they are weak. Quack of course propa- 
gates by seed as well as by the root, and the prevention 
of seeding and careful and clean cultivation will keep it 
down, and nothing else will. Asummer fallow, properly 
managed, may help him, if other means are not strong 


reason that there is not sufficient time to properly prepare 
the oat stubble for the following wheat crop. He suggests 
wheat on clover sod, corn, wheat, as a better rotation. 
Very many good farmers besides ‘‘ Fauquier” entertain 
the same ideas, and are trying to overcome the difficulty, 
but the proposed remedy will have the same difficulty in 
following corn with wheat, when large fields have to be 
prepared ; in fact, the difficulty will be increased, as the 
time for plowing is shortened by a month at least, by the 
lateness of the corn crop. We once tried the following 
rotation with benefit, and see no reason why it should 
not.be successfully brought in, at least in part, viz., clover, 
corn, oats, clover, wheat. This lengthened the rotation 
one year, the clover did very well with the oats, and after 
an carly mowing could be very well prepared for wheat. 
There was the advantage of only two grain cropa coming 
together in place of three, and the exhaustion following 
the oat crop was recovered. Suppose ‘* Fauquier” should 
try this. Our experience has been that corn should by 
all means, if possible, follow a sod. 





Orchard Grass and Clover. — “8. 
D. M.,” Warren Co., N. J., says he read lately in a neve- 
paper that orchard grass and clover seeds should be 
mixed in equal parts for sowing, and as he wishes to 
sow some orchard grass and clover, and doubts the cor- 
rectness of the above directions, he wants further light 
on the subject.—This fact illustrates the danger of taking 
directions from newspapers or other journals not devoted 
to agriculture as a specialty, as to the methods of con- 
ducting farm work. Orchard grass seed is always procured 
in the chaff, and is very light, weighing but fourteen 
pounds to the bushel, therefore two bushels of it is con- 
sidered moderate seeding for an acre. Generally such a 
seeding will give a crop of coarse hay, and if fine hay is 
desired, three bushels will not be found too heavy seed- 
ing when sown alone. When sown with clover, one 
bushel and a half is a proper quantity, with six quarts of 
clover seed. If possible, orchard grass should be sown 
on ground not occupied by any other crop, early in spring, 
on rich, well-mellowed soil. It is of rapid growth, and 
makes an excellent pasture grass, especially for orchards 
or shaded pastures. 


Power for Irrigating.—‘F. A. 0.,” 
Marion Co., Ill. There is nothing to prevent the use of 
ascommon railway horse-power to pump water from a 
creek or stream to irrigate a field. This question is of 
ufficie nt importance to occupy more attention than we 
can give at this moment, and we shall endeavor to return 


to it before long in another article, with illustrations and - 


estimates as desired. 





Summer Fallows. — “ Young Farmer,” 
Chambersburgh, Pa., asks if we recommend summer fal- 
lows asa regular part of the farm work.—Not by any 
means. He will see by reference to the Agriculturist that 
we have favored summer fallows, all along, only as ameans 
of ridding very foul land of persistent and destructive 
weeds. Otherwiseall the benefits tobe derived from fal- 
lowing may be secured by a well-cultivated hoed crop, and 
in the mean time the land is producing a crop. 

Disease of a Horse’s Foot.—“ From 
the West,”’ Alleghany Co., Pa., has a mare, lame in the 
foot ; there is no swelling, but tenderness when the frog 
is pressed or when she steps on a stone, and when in the 
stable she ‘‘ points ’’ with the fore-foot.—In such countries 
as Alleghany Co., Pa., where the roads are hilly and rough, 
this is a common trouble, and is doubtless caused by dis- 
ease of that part of the foot which centers around the nay- 
icular bone (a small bone in the center of the foot), andis 
caused by constant and irritating jars upon this highly sen- 
sitive part. To the cutting of the frog and the removal of 
that elastic cushion, provided by nature for the protection 
of these delicate parts, is due the prevalence of this dis- 
ease, which unfortunately is rarely curable. Anunerring 
symptom is the throwing forward of the foot by the horse 
when in the stable, or pointing, as it is called, mentioned 
as belonging to this case. Absolute rest, with good feed, 
cooling bandages to the leg, stuffing the hoof with cow 
dung, making a soft bed of wet clay for the fore-feet to 
rest in, and rubbing the hoof with glycerine to soften and 
cool the crust, are the best remedial measures. Itis a 
mistake to suppose the horse's foot is a solid mass of 
horn ; if one is dissected, it will be found a very different 
thing, indeed, and it should be treated accordingly. 





Bridgeman’s Gardener’s Assiste 
ant.—The Virginia Ruralist devotes several columns to 
a review of this book and criticises it with much severity. 
The work was in its time an excellent one, by a most 





enough, but it must be thorough, or it will be ] 





Rotation of Crops.—‘ Fauquier,” Fau- 
quier Co., Va., is dissatisfied with the present usual rota- 
tion of crops, viz., clover, corn, oats,and wheat, for the 





petent and respected gard , but on an unlucky day 


it was revised and edited by &@ man conspicuously incom- . 


petent to the task. Instead of being brought up to the 
present time, as it might have been, it is now a singular 
combination of very good old and very poor new matter, 
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A $5 PRESENT 


To Every Subscriber 


TO THE 


American Agriculturist 


Received Now and Hereafter. 


{Those subscribing now get the rest of this year Free.) 


A Splendid Ornament for every Home. 


The Publishers have received from the cele- 
brated American Painter, Mr. B. F. Remuanrt, 
a fine Oi] Painting, executed expressly for the 
American Agriculturist during the past summer, 
entitled ** Mischief Brewing ”—: beau- 
tiful Rural Scene, for which they paid $400, 


This Painting has for some time past been in 
the hands of the noted firm of Bencke & Scott, 
who are executing it in Chromo, on 16 stones 
(not on Jnetal plates, or by any new uncertain 
process). From these stones each picture will 
receive at least 16 impressions in colors, 
thus producing a perfect copy of the originat 
$400.00 painting, and scarcely to be distin- 
guished from it by one parson in a thousand. 

At the usual charge for Chromos, the pictures 
will be worth fully $5 each, and they will be 
sold at that price; while, taking into account 
the design, the character, and quality of the pic- 
tures, if valued at $10 each, they would still 
be cheaper than most Chromos sold or given. 


an, 








$3 By arranging for 200,000 copies, so 


20 great economy is gained in the multiplica- 
9° tion of these Pictures, that the Publishers 
$8 will be able to present a perfect 
$8 copy to each and every sub- 
oo scriber to the American Agri- 


00 


00 
0o 
00 
00 


oo eulturist for 1873 hereafter re- 00 
= ceived. (It oosts no more to put the ae 
$2 picture on 16 stones for 200,000, than it 0° 
$8 would for 1,000 copies.) The Pieture °° 
oe Will give great pleasure to oo 
00 00 
oo every one receiving it, and be 00 
mo a fine Ormament in every ea 


$38 Household. It would be worth °> 
So purchasing at $5, or more, if 0: 
oo it could not be obtained other- 00 





oo wise. It is a perfect Gem, 11x13 00 
2 inches inside the frame. re 
coppoe 4 





3 G]™ The Picture will be given to every 
subscriber for 1873 (new or old), whether com- 
ing singly at $1.50 cach, or in Clubs of Four for 

x Clubs of Ten at $1.20 each, or in Clubs 
Twenty or more at $1 each. Subscribers in 








— 
Premium Clubs will also be entitled to it. It | each, or in clubs of ten at 


will be delivered at the Office, unmounted, free 
of charge, or if mounted, for 15 cents extra. 


If 


to go by mail, unmounted, 10 cents must be | 


sent to cover cost of packing and postage. 


It will be mounted on heavy binder’s board, and | 


Varnished, ready for use, even without any frame, 


or for putting into a frame, for 15 cents extra— | 


that is, for 25 cents it will be 
Mounted, Varnished, Packed, and 
sent Post-paid (0 subscribers (to this Journal 
for 1873 only), who come tn now, or hereafter. 


N. B.—The Chromo will be delivered : 
‘At the Office, Ummounted, Frec. 
e Mounted, 15 cents extra. 
Sent by Mail, Unmounted, 10 cents extra. 
“ “« “Mounted, 25 cents extra. 


“ “ 


We advise all to have them mounted Je- 
Sore leaving the office, as in the large quanti- 
ties we put up, we are able to mount them for 
a quarter of the cost of doing it singly, and 
better than it can usually be done elsewhere. 
00000000000000000000000000009000900000000000000000 


0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
00 


00 | 


Oo | 


[>= 
$1.20 each, or in 
clubs of twenty or more at $1 each, 


Ss” CS LS Very Valuable Premiums are 
offered (see page 483) to those who take the 
trouble to gather up and forward clubs of sub- 
scribers. These Premiums are to pay for the 
time and trouble taken in gathering and foy. 
warding the subscriptions (and good pay they 
are). The subscribers themselves will each, get 
the $5 picture, and new ones coming in now 
will get the extra numbers free, 


—_ << — @ oe 


A Good Paying Business— 
for Women as well as Men— 


Honorable and Useful. 
call is ~ 

Several persons of both sexes, in different parts of the 
country, devote their chief time to gathering subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist and to Hearth and Home, 
and to selling books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Garden- 
ing, Architecture, etc. (sce list on third cover page, and 
notices of some of them in the advertising pages), For 
the subscribers obtained they take the Premium Articles 
offered on page 433, and sell them as they are all very 
These 


Premiums, obtained by the Publishers on special terms, 


good, wanted generally, and are readily salable. 


are just as good as money, and give much better pay than 


| could possibly be given in cash commissions. These can- 


vassers, who work during the most favorable seasons, real- 


| ize from $300 to $3,500: year, according to their tact, 


oo §=6We shall begin delivering the Pictures 9 
00 sd ” 00 
8° in November, in the order in which the °° 
oo names of subscribers are received, begin- 9° 
oo... . rp ° 00 
oo hing with Oct. Ist. All new subscribers oo 
00 5 00 
90 for 1873 whose names were received dur- 00 

00 
00 ing September will also be presented 9% 
00 = 00 
oo with a copy if they forward 25 cents for °° 
oo mounting, packing, and mailing. - 
00 00 
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0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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MANY DOLLARS For ONE. 


The American Agriculturist has long ex- 
celled in circulation any and every other sim- 





ilar journal, or any half-dozen others. This | 


has resulted from the fact that, taking into ac- 
count its size, careful preparation, its very 


numerous fine Engravings, etc., it has been fur- | 


nished far cheaper than any other journal 
in the world. [Nots. —The printed surface of the 
American Agriculturist is nearly equal to most 
of the @4 Magazines—the pages being 2} 
to 8 times the size of ordinary magazine pages, 
while not more than one other magazine in 
the country gives as many costly engravings. ] 


The former and present character, quality, and 





value of every number will be maintained, and ma- | 
terial improvements be introduced during 1873. | 


A Splendid @5 PICTURE will be | 


presented to Every subscriber. 


(s- (cs Every new subscription now re- 
ceived will be entered at once in the mail-books, 
and will be furnished with the paper from the 
time the name comes in until the. end of 1873, 


at a single sudscription price. (This avplies to 
Dp 


experience, etc. Experience goes a great way. Some, 
who succeeded poorly at first, hardly paying their board, 
have by persevering practice come to be very successful, 
The success to be obtained is worthy of long practice. 
It is certainly quite as honorable and useful to engage in 
urging people to supply themselves with good reading 
and useful information, as it is to stand behind a counter 
and show up, and persuade people to buy, silks, laces, or 


other goods, or to engage in any other work or business, 


$66.67 to $100.00 worth ofeEngravings 
for 
ONE CENT. 


— 

At least $10,000 will be expended in procuring 
pleasing and instructive Zngravings, of fine quality, forthe 
American Agriculturist during 18'73. Every subscriber 
will have a neatly-printed copy of each of these in the 
pages of the paper, in addition to all the carcfully pre- 
pared information given in the reading columns. This 
will give $66.662g worth of engravings for every cent of 


cost at $1.50. year; or $80 worth to those in clubs of 


| 
| four to nine at $1.25 each; or $83.3314 to those in elubs 


all new subscribers now received, whether | 


singly at $1.50 each, or in clubs of four at $1.25 





of ten to nineteen at $1.20 each; or $100 worth for each 
Cent, to those in clubs of twenty or more at $1 each. Im 
addition, every subscriber will be presented with a 
perfect copy of Reinhart’s beautiful $400 painting, ‘* Mas- 
chief Brewing,” which will be a charming ornament in 
any home —a picture so much like the original oil 


painting that none but experienced artists will be able 


to detect the difference. 
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Crude Carbolic Acid to Kill Sheep 
Wicks,.—‘C. A. L.,” Shelburne, Vt., asks where he can 
get the crude carbolic acid, recommended by ‘* Walks 
and Talks,”’ to kill sheep ticks.—If your druggist does 
not keep it and will not order it, your cheapest and best 
plan is to use carbolic soap. In careless hands the crude 
acid is dangerous, but carbolic soap is perfectly safe, and 
if the solution is strong cnough, equally effective. 


Fallor Spring Planting of Grapes. 
—*A.L. & Co.,”” New Hampshire, ask if it is best to 
transplant grapes in September or April.—Under most 
circumstances we prefer to plant in spring rather than 
fall, but in sheltered positions, with dry and warm soils, 
early fall planting may have advantages over spring. 
What is meant by early fall planting, is planting done at 
least 2 month before frost becomes severe enough to 
reach to the roots of the newly-set vine or tree. If plant- 
ing has been done so late in fall that freezing can not be 
avoided, success would be more likely to follow if the 
surface is covered with 4 or5 inches of leaves or straw, 
to prevent early frosts reaching the roots. 
~ 





Vhe Jersey Herd-Book, Vol. II. 
—The second volume of the Herd Register of the Jersey 
Cattle Club is now in press, and will be ready for delivery 
in November. It will contain nearly 1,500 new entries. 
The edition will consist of but 500 copies, and it will be 
sold, for the same price, with the first volume ($5), post- 
age additional. Orders may be sent to Col. Geo, E. War- 
ing, Jr., Secretary, Newport, R. I. 





Hand-Glasses. — ‘‘R. D.,” Lloyd, Wis. 
In this wooden country the bars of hand-glasses are 
usually made of wood. They are extensively used by 
many of our market gardeners, made of glass set in 
light wooden bars, and have aconical top. Many, how- 
ever, use a frame of wood, about 18 inches in width and 
breadth—a miniature hot-bed frame, with a miniature 
sash for covering. This is the cheapest kind of protection 
for early spring vegetables, such as cauliflower, cucum- 
bers, melons, etc. We know of no one who makes the 
metallic bar to which you refer as having secn in England. 

Will Guano Injure Seed or Young 
Plants ?—Pho-phatic guanos will not ; Pernvian guano, 
if of good quality, will. The former may be drilled in 
with the seed, tle latter should be sown broadcast, and 
harrowed in, or mixed with the soil before sowing. 

How to Remove Nuts from Rusty 
Bolts.—‘ G. R.” complains of the difficulty he often 
has in starting a nut on old bolts. Hwery farmer has cx- 
perienced the same trouble. Wecan dolittle to help him. 
He must exercise patience and ingenuity. If the bolt 
turns in the wood, and has a round head, we should nick 
it with a sharp cold-chisel, and drive a nail by the side of 
itin such a way as to hold the bolt, orcut the head square 
with the chisel, and then hold it with pincers. Poura 
little kerosene or other oil on to the nut and let it have 
time to penetrate. Try the nut both ways. If it can be 
moved at all, the battle is half-won. Keep moving it as 
far as possible ; put on oil, and then turn it back again, 
and repeat again and again. If a hot iron can be placed 
on the nut, so as to expand it without expanding the 
bolt, the nut can often be started. Hammering the nut 
will sometimes heat it sufficiently to have the same effect. 





Jattle Disease in England.—In one 
single county in England, that of Norfolk, there were in 
August last at one time, according to a statement in the 
Farmers’ Chronicle, ten thousand cases of disease in 
cattle and fifty thousand cases of similar disease in 
sheep, and the sheep are found to be equally subject to 
this complaint (epizootic aphtha) as horned stock. 

The Flower-Garden.—tThis is a com- 
bined catalogue and journal published by C. L. Allen & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. These gentlemen are the largest 
bulb-growers in the country, and the catalogue is mainly 
devoted to bulbs. Original and judiciously selected 
articles furnish a good quantity of reading-matter. We 
are surprised that a person of such good sense as Mr. 
Allen should devote several pages of his sotherwise 
creditable magazine to snch arrant balderdash as that 
called the ‘‘ Language of Flowers.” If there is a de- 
mand for such nonsense it is another proof that the fools 
are not all dead yet. The subscription price, $1 a year, 
is refunded to the subscriber in bulbs or seeds. 

Slobbering im Hlorses,--“H. A. B.,” 
Iowa City, writes that while the Agriculturist is good 
authority, yet he thinks we are mistaken in saying that it 
is Lobelia and St. John’s-wort that causes slobbering in 
horses, and not the clover, for no herses can be induced 
to eat these herbs. But ‘II. A. B.”? states his case too 
broadly, aud therein falls into an error, for we made the 





statement on absolute personal knowledge that it was 
these herbs caused the slobbering in the case we referred 
to, and not the clover, for we detected the weeds in the 
clover which was fed to the horses, and the slobbering 
ceased when clover from another field in which there 
were no weeds was fed. There is a diversity of opinion 
on this matter, but we know that horses will cat both 
these weeds, both in pasture and in the stable, when 
they are mingled with the clover; and we know they are 
sufficient to cause severe slobbering. “‘ H. A. B.” rightly 
says that bran or other dry feed given will cure the slob- 
bering very quickly, 


Apiculturist and Floral Guide 
is the title of a new monthly published at Mexico, Mo., 
by W. G. Church. The only number that has come to 
our notice seems to be quite up to the times, 

Plowing Twice for Wheat.—An 
‘* Ohio Farmer” writes us that last season, having tried 
twice plowing part of his oat stubble, he found that the 
yield of the part twice plowed was more than double 
that of the other, the difference being at the rate of 
nearly twelve bushels per acre. This year he has hired the 
plowing of what land he could not plow twice himself, 
being assured of the profit of the practice, 





Lemon and Orange Trees.—" M. W. 
H.,’’ New York. These trees may be kept through the 
winter in a room where the temperature does not go 
below 35°, and it need not be at any time higher than 
55° or 60°. They will winter very well in a light cellar 
or basement. Water only when needed, as they are 
more likely to suffer from too much than too little. It is 
impossible to tell when a seedling tree will bear fruit, 
and on account of this uncertainty, as well as to get a 
valuable kind, the trees are budded or grafted. 





A Green Zinnia.—Anno M. Ssrown, 
Carroll Co., Md., sends us a specimen of a double Zinnia 
in which the rays are mostly green. We have not seen 
a green Zinnia before, though most of the white ones 
have a greenish tinge. It is not remarkable that the 
petals should be green, as they are but modified leaves, 
and sometimes return to the condition of a leaf. 

Extra Value of Choice Cattle,— 
E. Burr, of New Hampshire, has sold a pair of steers 
which weighed, dressed, 1,280 pounds each, at 11% cents 
per pound. At the same market there were some poorer 
stock, weighing 900 pounds each, sold for nine cents, and 
some poorer still which brought six cents only; and yet 
some farmers thi:k there is no profit in good stock. 





A Giant Puff-Ball,—aA fine specimen of 
this fungus was bronght us last month from the farm of 
C. Van Horn, Lafayette, N. J. It weighed 3 lbs. 4 0z., 
and measured 83 inches in its largest circumference. 

Steam Farming and Crops. — In 
England is a farm of 375 acres, on which for several years 
the crops have been sold standing, to be removed by the 
purchaser, This year the cr@ps—a'l grain of various 
kinds—realized from $40 to $% per acre as they stood. 
There is no stock fed upon this farm, no manure made, 
and the plowing and cultivation have been done by steam 
for many years. Another farm of 600 acres, cultivated on 
the same plan, had grain, grass, and root crops sold, all 
of which were removed by the purchasers bodily. What 
would be said of such farming here ? 





Hiow to Preserve his Sheep.— 
“J. C.,” Atlanta, Ga., asks if he should pen some cows 
with his sheep whether they would prevent the dogs at- 
tacking his flock or not.—Such a course is not advisable, 
as cows seem to have a great antipathy to sheep, and 
very often kill or seriously injure them by hooking. The 
best plan wonld be to pen the sheep by themselves, and 
destroy all marauding dogs in some way. 


Keeping Cider Sweet.—‘J. M. 8.” 
It is very difficult to keep early-made cider sweet in bar- 
rels fora long time. Sulphite of lime (not sulphate) will 
do it, but this is to many objectionable. Sweet cider 
may be kept by bringing it to a boil, bottling while hot, 
and corking and sealing securely. The vinegar question 
has been answered. 

What is a HorsesPower ?—'‘5.,” 
Sidney, Ohio, asks, What constitutes a horse-power? A 
nominal horse-power is equal to the raising of 33,000 
pounds one foot high per minute, and theoretically the 
force of a falling body of that weight through that space 
in that time would yield one horse-power. Thus, if 
33,000 pounds of water fall onc foot in one minute, or 1000 
pounds fall 33 fect, or any multiple of feet or pounds that 





will amount to the given sum of 33,000 (which is called 
* foot-pounds”’), there will be one horse-power, theoret- 
ically, or about three quarters practically. If the number 
of feet passed over bya stream ina minute be multiplied 
by the number of square feet in its cross section, and by 
62% (equal to the weight of a foot of water), the result 
will be the weight passing over a dam in that stream per 
minute ; and this divided by 83,000, of course gives the 
horse-power. It depends on the kind of water-wheel 
used, what proportion of this power (from 50 to 80 per 
cent.) may be utilized, 

Hickory-Nuats and Chestnuts.—‘A 
Subscriber ’’ in Connecticut planted a few quarts of nuts 
by ‘‘ striking the corner of his hoe a few inches into the 
sod, dropping in a nut, and then covering’’—covered 
with the sod we suppose, and we are not surprised at the 
result—“ none of the seed came up.” Very few seedlings 
have the strength to force their way through a pasture 
sod. While the hickory and chestnut are robust as trees, 
they are while seedlings as delicate as any other plants, 
Our friend would not expect to get a crop of Lima beans 
by putting the seed under the sod. If he would succeed 
with tree seedlings, he must give them a good seed-bed. 


Upright Strawberries.— W. H. K.,” 
Franklin Co., Iowa. The Bush Alpines make few or no 
runners, and a large plant may, as the nurseryman eaid, 
produce a quart of fruit in a season. The fruit is liked 
by some people, but is to our taste much inferior te other 
kinds..... In your cold climate we would advise planting 
fruit trees in spring. 





Date Seed.—Some one whose signature we 
can not make out, asks where he can get date seed “in 
the green state, before it is preserved and sugared.”—We 
were not aware that dates were sugared or preserved in 
any other way than by drying. If he wishes the seeds 
for planting, those taken from the dates of the shops 
will grow readily. ay 8 

Horse and Cattle Powder.—“ Young 
Farmer ” asks if Taylor's Horse and Cattle Powder, ad- 
vertised in August Agriculiurést; is a humbug or is it 
reliable.—No humbugs can he advertised in the Agrécul- 
turist, as pains are taken to avoid such things. We 
believe it to be as represented. 





White Browallia. —‘0. S. B.,’’ West- 
moreland Co., Pa., sends as the white variety of Browallia. 





Apple Seed.—“Mrs. J. G.,”’ Nobles Co., 
Minn. Sow in spring as early as the soil can be prepared. 
If the seed has been well kept it needs no preparation. 
If very dry and dull-looking, mix it with twice its bulk 
of damp—not wet—sand fora week or two before sowing. 
Stir this occasionally, to prevent heating. This will cause 
the seeds, if good, to become plump, and even sprout if 
kept long enough, The rand may be sifted ont or sown 
with the seeds. ; 


—_— 


Kerosene Oiland Lamps.—‘R. H. 
G.,” Miss. If the best quality of oil is nsed—and none 
other should be—it makes but little difference which of 
the ordinary lamps are used. We burn the German 
Students’ and House & Perkins’ lamps, and like both. 
As to safety, we look out for that in the oil. 

**Death in the Pot’**’—especially if the 
pot contains cabbage, according to the Ithaca Daily 
Leader. Some one sends a quotatjon from a shect of 
that name, but does not say what State. We hope it is 
not the Ithaca where Mr. Cornell has his University. 
The worms have becn at the cabbage, and it is rank 
‘*pizen.” Read: ‘A woman in Newfield died last week 
from eating cabbage. The report is that a part of the 
same cabbage that is said to have killed the woman was 
given to a cow, and, after eating it, the animal died also. 
Another report is to the effect that a woman in Lansing 
either died or came near dying from the same poisonous 
food. Do not put down any ‘saner-kraut’ this year, 
and let corn-beef and cabbage cease to be an article of 
food upon. your tables. There is death in cabbage.”— 
This very worm has been at work upon the cabbages of 
Europe for years, if not for centuries—but it took this 
Ithaca man to find out the deadly qualities of the cab- 
bages upon which it had fed. It is now about time to 
trot out the old scares ; some one ought to die from the 
sting of a locust—and also for that lady to be bitten on 
the finger by a tomato-worm, and all the rest of it. In 
the mean time, let those who will, eat cabbage—with or 
without the worms, as they may prefer. 





A Pink Katydid. — “J. P. T.,” New 
Haven, Ct. Thanks for the Katydid of « lively pink 
color. We have seen the same thing once or twice before, 
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What is a Chromo? 


—@— 


The liberal offer by the publishers of a fine CHromo to 
each subscriber for 1873 has led some of our friends who 
have not kept pace with art matters to ask, “‘ What is a 
chromo?” Chromo is a convenient abbreviation of 
chromo-lithograph, or a lithograph in colors. To ex- 
plain what it is, we must first briefly describe the plain 
lithograph. Of the various prints or engravings, there 
are those printed from steel and copper plates and from 

_wood-cuts, but the great majority, both fine and coarse, 
are lithographs, printed from stone. The stone used is 

a peculiar limestone, capable of recciving a polish, and 

yet absorbent of water. To print a lithograph, the stone 

is first polished, and then whatever design is required is 
drawn upon it with a pencil made for the purpose, and 
which contains some greasy maticr. Let us suppose that 
the artist draws a picture, or, what is simpler, prints 
out the words “ American Agriculturist.”” The stone is 
then wetted, and the water sinks into the pores every- 
where except the place where the greasy ink formed the 
words. Ink, or paint, is then applied to the whole stone 
with a roller just as it is to types, This ink does not ad- 
here to the stone where it is wet, but tothe words drawn 
with the greasy pencil the ink will stick. Thena sheet of 
paper is laid over the stone, and the whole passed under 

a press ; when the paper is lifted off, it will be found to 

have taken up the ink left adhering to the words upon 

the stone. This process can be repeated over and over 
indefinitely by inking the stone and keeping it properly 
wet. Now, let us suppose. that we wish the word 

“ American” printed in black and the word “‘ Agricul- 

turist” in red ink. The lithographer would take two 

stones, one for each word, and print the black ink with 
one stone and the red ink with another. He will take 
care to have the word on each stone in such a position, 

and to put his paper upon the second stone in such a 

manner, that the words will be in their proper places. 

Now, let us suppose that we wish the word “* American” 

in black and yellow instead of all black, and “ Agricul- 

turist”’ red, as before. This will require three stones. 

The artist will draw with his greasy pencil, A-e-i-a upon 

the stone for the black, and m-r-c-n upon the stone 
for the yellow, taking care to leave such spaces be- 
tween the Ictters, that when the black is printed, and 
the paper placed on the stone for the yellow, the letters 
will be in their proper places. This is a very simple 
ease, but it will enable us to understand how the chro- 
mos are made. An artist paints a picture, using the 
colors, and blending them in such a way as will produce 
the effect he desires. Itis the business of the chromo- 
lithographer to take this picture and reproduce a copy 
by means of printing in the manner we have described. 
There must be as many stones as there are colors and 
tints in the picture. One stone must have all the red 
parts drawn on it, another all the blue, another all the 
brown parts cf the picture, and soon. Sometimes one 
color is printed over another in order to get the proper 
shade, so that, to reproduce the picture, the chromo 
has to be printed a color and a bit at a time, on from ten 
to twenty or more stones, every touch of the painter be- 
ing faithfully copied. When the chromo picture has re- 
ceived 16 or 18 printings, on so many different stones, so 
that it is shaded every way like the original, it is finally 
pressed upon a clean stone, which has been cut in 
grooves like the threads of canvas, and it now has all 
the appearance of being a real painting on canvas. The 
reader will see that it is an immense work to prepare the 
different stones at first, so that each shall have some 
part of the picture in just the right place and color. It 
takes three to six months to prepare a set of stones for 
one picture, even if but one copy was to be printed. 
But after the stones are once prepared, copies can be 
transferred to other stones in a few minutes, and after 
that they can goon and print as many thousands, or tens 
of thousands, as are desired. Good artists at chromo- 
printing—such as make our pictures—do their work with 
such faithful minuteness that not only persons in gen- 
eral, but even the artist himself, would be puzzled to dis- 
tinguish the copy from the original painting without the 
closest examination. So the beautiful chromo of “ Mis- 
chief Brewing,” which is being prepared for our sub- 
scribers, is, for all purposes of household adornment, 
fully equal to the picture for which we paid $400. 
Truly this is a beautiful process which enables those 
who have a love for art to enjoy pictures which have 
heretofore been beyond the reach of all but the wealthy. 
MOUNTING CHROMOS. 

The chromos are necessarily printed on thick but 
pliable plate-paper. They can be framed under glass in 
this form; but it is far better to turn them over to an- 
other class of artists, who dampen and paste them on the 
back, and then spread them very carefully upon thick, 
stronz binder’s-board (a kind of paper), and put them in 
a powerful press to dry. . After this, they cover the whole 
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which does not injure the colors, but rather makes them 
stand out more beautifully, and they can then be cleaned, 
at any time, of dust or fly-specks, with a damp cloth, 
and will be very durable. When thus ‘‘ mounted,” they 
can be set upon a mantel or shelf, or hung up with- 
out a frame, or be set into a frame without needing 
aglassover them. This process requires skill and care, 
and increases the weight and postage; but in mounting 
a great number the publishers are able to get it done, and 
pay the extra postage of picture and packing, for 25 cents 
each, and they know the pictures will give much greater 
satisfaction than if sent unmounted. 
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Who We Are and what We Do. 


— 7. 








We are so accustomed to have our statements 
accepted as the result of actual experience that 
the subjoined came with a refreshing cool- 
ness. It was dated at Syracuse, N. Y., and we 
give it as written, withholding the name only: 

“As a practical farmer I am interested in 
the contents of your journal, but would it not 
be much more highly prized by its thousands 
of country readers, if the articles contained in 
it were the result of actual experiment, and 
not the theories of a doctor, colonel, and other 
professional men ? Of course the hints given 
are often valuable, yet I should feel safer in 
following its advice if I knew that ‘Ogden 
Farm’ and ‘Hookertown’ had a_ locality. 
Even with this uncertainty I prefer the Ag7v- 
culturist to any other farm paper.” ‘ 

We seldom say much about the individuals 
who make up our editorial staff, but as it may 
gratify our doubting correspondent, as well as 
the many,new subscribers that come to us at 
this season, to know that our teachings are 
those of experience, we give the names of 
our associates, and what they are doing. 

Henry Stewart is the Office Agricultural 
Editor. He has long been a successful farmer 
in Pennsylvania, though for domestic reasons 
he has been for a year away from his farm. 
His familiarity with agriculture at home and 
abroad, and his experience in mining and en- 
gineering, and his thorough acquaintance with 
mechanical matters, make his services most 
valuable to our readers. 

JOsEPH HARzRIs is well known as the author 
of “ Walks and Talks,” but these are by no 
means his only contributions. His residence, 
Moreton Farm, is near Rochester, N. Y., and 
contains about 300 acres. There is no one in 
the country better qualified, by preparatory 
education and subsequent practice as an agri- 
cultural teacher, than Yr. Harris. 


account of matters at a farm which he superin- 
tends. He is largely engaged in market-garden- 
ing, and writes upon many subjects other than 
those to which his name is affixed. Upon 
draining and farm engineering, Col. W. is con- 
sidered the standard authority in the country. 


cessful fish-breeding establishment near Mystic, 
Ct. 
the author of the popular Tim Bunker Papers. 
Hookertown may not be found upon the map, 
but Hookertowns exist all over the country. 
At all events, Squire Bunker is a reality, and as 
hale a specimen of a farmer as we know of. 
PeTeER HENDERSON is known all over the 
Union as a successful market-gardener, who 
has by his writings added largely to the wealth 
of the country. He is now one of the largest, if 
not the largest, commercial floristin thecountry. 
Besides these, one of our publishers, Mr. L. 
A. Chase, has a farm of 350 acres, upon which 
are to be found some of the finest thorough- 
bred cattle and sheep in the country. His ex- 
perience and results are always at the service 





face of the picture with a pure, transparent varnish, 


Wm. Curt has a large farm as well as a suc- | 


It is now no secret that this gentleman is | 





We may add that the Managing Editor, who 


supervises and harmonizes all the rest, takes the 
special charge of the Horticultural Department, 
His large garden, or small farm of ten acres 
allows him to test all horticultural novelties for 
the benefit of our readers. He is assisted by 
George C. Woolson, who would have been a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Agricultura] Col- 
lege but for the eminent bad faith of that very 
promising institution. 

We submit that the Agriculturist is through 
its editorial corps thoroughly and intimately at. 
tached to the soil, and that its teachings are far 





from being the “theories of a Doctor, Colonel,” 
or any onc else. Unless the authority of some 
other person is given, every statement rests 
upon the actual experience of some member of 
our editorial corps, although, instead of giving 
the name of the particular individual furnish. 
ing it, we use the convenient editorial “we,” 

That our efforts to present a live, practical 
agricultural paper are appreciated, every mail 
brings abundant proof, not only in new sub- 
scribers, but in letters of commendation from 
those who have been upon our books for years. 

We might fill a whole paper with these, com- 
ing from every part of this country, from Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and even from Africa. One at 
hand from Kentucky says: 

“TJ find your paper very valuable, so much go 
that I could not afford to do without it. Every 
number brings me hints which are worth more 
than the cost for a year.” 

The following comes from Jonesburg, Mo.: 


“GENTLEMEN: I hand you $1.75 for Agri- 
culturist and chromo mounted. Although I 
am in the lumber business only, I can not do 
without the Agriculturist. This isthe sixteenth 
year I have taken it, and I have made money 
enough from hints taken from it to pay for 
one copy five hundred years in advance. You 
sent it to me twelve years at Salem, Marion 
County, Ill., one year St. Louis, Mo., two years 
Jonesburg, Mo., and this will make the six- 
teenth year. I shall try and make up a list.” 


From Franklin Co., O., comes the following : 
“T have done my best to extend the circula- 
tion of the Agriculturist, not that I expected 
to ask a favor, but because I always feel grate- 
ful for the information I have received from 


| it. I was born and raised in Philadelphia, and 


knew nothing about gardening when I moved 
here (1856), but, thanks to the Agriculturist, 





Con. Geo. E. Warrne, JR., lives at New- | 
port, R. I. His Ogden Farm Papers give an | 





of the editors. 


», 


have one of the best gardens around.” 
Then from Bowdoinham, Maine, comes this: 


“A hint in the Agricultwrist about using air- 
slaked lime to prevent the ravages of the cab- 
bage-worm, has been of more benefit to me 
than the price of the paper for ten years, as it 
has sived our crop. Don’t think [ shall be 


| able to do without it now.” 


A short time ago a merchant called upon us 
and informed us that he had recently visited 
the famous Yosemite Valley in California. In 
the valley he became acquainted with Mr. 
Lemon, who had been there for thirteen years. 
For the first two winters he was the only man 
in the valley, and had no neighbors nearer than 
ten miles. His house is surrounded with the 
greatest abundance of fruit-trees of all kinds, 
with strawberries and other-small fruits in pro- 
fusion. The merchant, in congratulating Mr. 
L. upon his success, remarked that it must have 
resulted from great experience. Mr. L. stated 
that all that he knew about fruit-growing he had 
learned from the American Agriculturist, and 
that his first budding and grafting were done by 
following its instructions. Learning that his 
visitor was from New York, Mr. Lemon re- 
quested him to call in at our office and thank 
us in his name for the great service the paper 
has been to him in his garden and orchard. 
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Two Jersey Bulls.—(See First Page.) 


The engraving on the first page of this paper 
represents two Jersey bulls, and probably two 
as fine of their kind as there are in the United 
States. Each is a representative animal, and 
may be taken as atype of the excellence of 
its special class of Jersey stock. 

“ Beacon Comet,” the upper animal, belongs to 
that style of Jerseys known as fawn and white 
with light points. His color is a bright fawn, 
gradually shaded into lighter tints, which can 
hardly be called white and yet is not fawn— 
possibly cream-color would better describe the 
tint. He is eight years old, and the progenitor 
of eight later Comets, one of which, “ Beacon 
Comet 8th,” tool two first premiums, one for the 
best two-year bull, and another with three cows 
in the first Jersey herd premium at the Jast New 
York State Fair at Elmira. This prize was 


taken in competition with a herd imported | 


directly from the farm of Queen Victoria. 

“ Beacon Comet” has been the recipient of first 
premiums also wherever he has been a compe- 
titor. It is unnecessary to describe him more 
particularly. The engraving is an excellent 
portrait, and exhibits his points very accurately. 
He is the property of William Crozier, Esq., of 
Beacon Stock Farm, near Northport, L. I. 

The bull ‘‘ Wachusett ” isa magnificent animal 
of that class distinguished by black points; the 
points of the horns, tongue, muzzle, and switch 
being black, and he has the light ring around 
the muzzle strongly marked. His figure is ex- 
tremely fine; the horns are small and fine; the 
neck is tapering; and the head, handsomely 
put on, is very delicate, and in fine proportion 
With the neck and body. He has but very little 








dewlap, and the tail is extremely slender, with | 


& switch that sweeps the ground. He was 
awarded the first prize at the New England 
Fair in 1871, and would be difficult to beat any- 
where. His age is five years, his weight about 
1,600 pounds, and he is the property of L. A. 
Chase, Esq., of Herdsdale, Florence, Mass. 
Both these bulls are represented in their ordi- 
nary condition, and not as gotten up for show. 
Their owners are breeders who believe in thus 
keeping up their stock, both bulls and cows, 
and not in the idea, unfortunately too prevalent, 
that Jerseys make a better appearance, and are 
better performers at the pail and the churn, by 
being kept in poor condition and made to 
show too much bone and too much belly. 
tS ee 


Two Cents a Quart for Milk. 


Mr. George Geddes, in 1 communication to 
the Tribune, says that farmers generally would 
do better to sell their milk, as they first strain it, 
for two cents per quart than to make it into 
butter and cheese; that when they do so con- 
vert it they get only that price, losing their Jabor 
in the dairy. It is bad enough to say this, but 
Mr. Geddes clinches the nail by proving it— 
which is worse. These are his figures : It takes 
14 quarts of milk to make a pound of butter, 
and a pound of butter is worth, in New York, 
only an average price of less than 22 cents per 
pound; 14 quarts of milk make three pounds 
of cheese, worth at the present an average price 
of 9% cents per pound. This is not a cheerful 
computation, but it is one which the “average 
farmer” must needs accept, and it indicates very 
clearly that if he hopes for any brilliant success 
he must in some way get above the average, 
and a good deal above it. 

It is estimated by Mr. Willard that the average 
annual produce of the dairy cows of America 


7 





is either 100 lbs. of butter or 860 lbs. of cheese, 
representing an average annual produce of say 
about 1,500 quarts of milk, bringing, at 2c. per 
quart, $30. So low an average as this must 
cover an enormous number of very poor cows, 
kept by farmers who are, in intelligence and 
enterprise, very far below those who support 
agricultural papers, and it would be unfair to 
address any argument to the readers of the 
Agriculturist based on the practice of this class. 

So far as we can judge, those who are known 
by their neighbors as good farmers—who are 
very much above the average of their locality— 
usually get a yearly yield, taking one cow with 
another, of about 2,250 quarts of milk. This, 
if made into butter, brings in $45, and ‘the 
skimmed milk and buttermilk are worth enough 
to pay a fair compensation for the labor of the 
dairy. As they are kept, probably 1} acre of 


| meadow and two acres of pasture will support 


the cow tliroughout the year. The return, then, 
is equal to $12.85 per acre. It enables a thrifty 
man (with a 100-acre farm), who raises his own 
supply of meat and vegetables, to maintain o 
family decently, to lay by a trifle each year, and 
to die with the soothing consciousness that he 
has done his duty. He has worked hard, has 
kept the wolf from the door, has educated his 


| family better than he was educated himself, has 


sent two strapping boys into the world to be 
something else than farmers, and has settled the 
duller one on the farm, where he, in his turn, 
will pass an industrious and faithful life in 
making both ends meet—or lap by just a little. 

If any one thinks that agriculture is to be made 
an attractive occupation by reason of the ex- 
amples that such men set, he is vastly mistaken. 
So long as fidelity, industry, and thrift can 
secure only this meager share of the rewards of 
faithful labor, so long will the more intelligent 
sons carry their labor to fields which promise 
the bare possibility of something better—where, 
if failure is probable, success is at least possible. 
Every well-organized American boy is ambi- 
tious, and no youthful ambition is going to be 
satisfied with $12.85 per acre. Unless we can 
make a much better showing than that, we may 
as well give it up at once. 

But we can. Dairying is as good a branch of 
farming as we can adopt. Let us stick to it. 
Brilliant success in its prosecution demands 
three conditions: 1st, a high price for butter (or 
cheese); 2d, a fair yield of milk from each and 
every cow; 3d, a large percentage of butter 
from a given quantity of milk. Never mind 
“average” nfen now—we are talking about 
brilliant men, men whose success will be worth 
more in helping others to improve than would 
all the preaching we could do in a lifetime. 
We base our proposition on the fact that really 
fine butter will never Jack a market at an extra 
price. Not fine this week and week after next, 
and pretty good at some other time, but sure to 
be A 1 fifty-two weeks of the year. No in- 
fluence that can be brought to bear will secure 
an increase of this sort of butter so rapid as the 
increase of the demand forit. Any dairy with 
a fixed reputation for such butter is sure of at 
least 44c. per pound over all expenses of sale. 
This raises the price of the milk to four cents 
per quart instead of two, and the yield to 
$25.70 per acre. How much better than this 
may be done dependson theman. Ogden. Farm 
gets 90c., Darlington gets $1, Sargent gets $1.15 
—and every one of these earns it by the quality 
and the uniformity of his product. A hundred 
women who read this will say their butter is as 
good as either of the above can produce. To 
ninety-nine of them we say: “ You arc entirely 








mistaken; you have no idea what really good 
butter is, and until you find out you must not 
wonder at your poor returns.” 

The yield of milk per cow is no less import- 
ant than the method of manufacture. It takes 
so many pounds of food to maintain the life of 
so many pounds of cow—whether she gives five 
quarts or twenty-five. The profit comes from 
her ability to use still more pounds of food and 
convert it into milk. Any man who has a 
genius for dairying will go through his herd and 
draft out all the second-class cows he has, and 
sell them for the best price he can get—and 
then buy as many first-class cows as he can 
afford. If any one of our readers fails to see 
the point of this without argument, he is not 
the stuff from which the brilliant dairyman is 
to be made; he will have to wait until some 
brighter neighbor sets him an example—by es- 
tablishing a herd that will produce 3,000 quarts 
per head, and raise the average returns to 
$33.93 per acre. Then will follow the attention 
to quality as well as to quantity. Instead of 14 
quarts of milk to the pound of butter, a careful 
selection of cows for butter production will 
secure 2 pound of butter from 10 quarts of milk 
—averaging from his whole herd 800 Ibs. of 
butter, bringing a return (at 44c.) of $132 per 
cow, or $37.71 per acre. 

In support of the above, we would state that 
we know now a herd of under-sized cows which 
produce, in butter alone, an annual average of 
over $150, and what has been done once can 
be done again. 





Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 34. 


aii 

Mr. W. H. Scarboro, of Payson, Ill., writes 
to ask several questions of general interest. 

Referring to my statement that if it will not 
pay to buy hay. to feed, it will aot pay to feed 
what we raise, he wants a clearer explanation, 
saying: “If you raise hay and it costs you $8 
per ton, and you feed itout and make $16 per 
ton out of it, you have a clear profit of $8, 
while it might not be worth $16 in the market. 
Butif you have to buy hay at $16, you get 
no profit from its consumption.”—The answer 
to this is that profit from hay and profit from 
feeding are not the same thing. If you raise 
hay at $8 and sell it at $16, you make just as 
much profit as though you fed it to cows and 
got your $16 in that way. If it is only worth 
$10 in the market, and is worth $16 to feed, 
then you can afford to buy it. The principle is 
simply this: The hey in the barn is worth the 
market price—what it will fetch, or what it 
could be replaced for—without reference to 
where it came from. If you have animals you 
must feed, or if you have no other way to make 
needed manure, then you must feed out your 
own hay, though you might sell it for more than 
your cows will return, or, if your supply is short. 
you must buy at whatever is the markc price. 
It seems clear to me that my original statement 
is quite right, that, if I can’t afford to feed out 
hay that I buy, I can’t afford to feed ont hay 
that I raise. In feeding my own hay [ have the 
advantage of having a good customer, and I 
escape the annoyance of having to buy and 
pay ready money, but if it is not worth so much 
to feed as it is to sell (not worth the market price 
of hay) I shall really lose as much money as 
though I had bought it—instead of only refrain- 
ing from selling it. Of course it is understood 
that a part of the profit in feeding is returned in 
the form of manure, and manure from purchased 
hay is worth as much (if from as good hay) as 
from that raised on the farm. 
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The next question is: “Can I as well afford 
to bity all the corn I feed to my hogs as to raise 
it?”—Probably not, because you can not spare 
the ready money to buy it with, because you 


~ have Jand that you can most profitably use for 


oorn-growing, and because if you are well 
situated for the business you have implements 
and teams that you can most profitably apply 
to its cultivation. At the same time, if you can 
make pork at a profit by feeding them with corn 
you could sell for 50c. per bushel, you can make 
the same profit by feeding them with corn you 
buy for 50c. per bushel. 

He also asks: ‘If shoats are to be fattened 
at 18 months old, will it pay to feed them during 
the first winter all the corn they will eat,.or 
would you give just enough to keep them grow- 
ing ?”—Feed them not only all they will eat.if 
they have a liberal supply, but all you.can induce 
them to eat, by stimulating their appetite with 
a variety of other food. The more -grain any 
store animal eats in the winter, the more .profit 
will it make from the green fodder of the. fol- 
lowing summer. Feed your young-shoats. all 
the corn you can, and then look. to see them 
thrive like weeds on their cheaper summer feed. 
Of course, to get the full benefit, you should 
properly house the pigs, and the corn should be 
ground, ifepracticable, and in any case it should 
be soaked or cooked. 





On reading over the above, I am reminded 
that it is odd business, this answering of ques- 
tions by unknown correspondents. I do not 
know Mr. Scarboro, nor his farm, nor his market, 
nor his qualifications for feeding hay or corn, 
nor aby of the circumstances on whicha reliable 


‘answer must be based, and there are always 


ten chances to one that if I did know them, the 
answers would be very much modified. On 
the other hand, to withhold an answer would 
seem ill-natured, and the best any of us can do 
is toreply to all inquiries according to such 
light as the letters containing them may give, 


and to hope that if the answer is not useful to 


the questioner it may be so to other readers. 


The question of abortion in cows has inter- 
ested me very much, since I have lost half a 
dozen thorough-bred calves (and to a greater or 
Jess extent the use of their dams as milkers), 
but all my investigation has failed .to throw 
much light on the subject. The first case was 
that of acow Ihad bought over a month before 
in Massachusetts, and was keeping on a farm.a 
mile away. After she had been there more than 
a month she aborted with a seven-months heifer- 
calf. This was the first case in the neighbor- 
hood. Soon after this I traded for a. common 
cow, which I found had calyed too early, and 
she came direct to Ogden Farm. Then the 
ball opened, and within the next two months 
we had lost eight more calves, some from com- 
mon cows. sas 

There would be two or three abortions within 
as many days, and then not another. case for a 
fortnight; then it would break out again, and 
two or three more would go.. Sometimes it 
would be animals standing side by side, and 
then in remote corners of the stable (100 ft. x 
40 fi.). It took all ages alike, from 2 years old 
to 12 years old. Some families, of which I had 
three or four, would lose one, and in another 
family all three aborted. The Massachusetts 


cow was witlrvery few other animals, and was 
fed exclusively on dry hay and a little corn 
meal and bran. The others were (most of them) 
kept on steamed food. 





Some with whom I have discussed the matter 
say that abortion is caused by “slinkweed” in 
the hay, but they have failed to convince me 
that we have any weed in our meadows which 
has this effect. Ihave lately seen it stated that 
the difficulty is the effect of an insect which 
penetrates to the womb, creating an irritation 
that leads to the expulsion of the foetus; the 
cleanings of the cow contain these insects, whose 
germs float in the air, find entrance to the parts 
of othercows, and there develop into perfect 
insects, and cause them to abort. Concerning 
this theory we can only say, “ Not proven,” and 
even if it were well established, it would suggest 
nothing in the way of prevention that we do not 
already follow—the isolation of the cow, and 
the immediate removal and burial of the foetus 
and afier-birth. Yet, in spite of these precautions, 
the disease seems to follow itsown fitful course. 

It is a well-known medical fact, that ergot of 
ryé (spurred rye). stimulates the action of the 
womb and hastens birth. Many cases are cited 
where cows have aborted very soon after’ hav- 
ing eaten the heads of rye straw, and it surely 
would be unwise under any circumstances to 
allow an in-calf cow to have access to any form 
of ripe rye. Yet this theory does not satisfy all 
the conditions of my case, for the Massachusetts 
cow did not see a spear of rye for overa month 
before she lost her calf. . The animals at Ogden 
Farm were fed more or less on early cut rye, 
and it was steamed before it was given to them. 
However, I shall not take even this chance 
again. Possibly some of the usual meadow 
grasses may be subject to the same disease with 
rye, and ergot is formed upon them. 

The foregoing is a statement of my not very 
lucid opinions and conjectures, and of the meager 
help [have thus far been ableto get from books, 
all of which is very far from teaching us how 
to prevent abortion. My friend, Mr. Samuel 
J. Sharpless—one of our oldest breeders of 
Jerseys— sends me the following “ prescrip- 
tion which is highly recommended as a tonic 
to prevent abortion. I always keep it on hand, 
and when a cow or calf seems out of condition, 
I give it for a week or more, and always with 
good results” : 

2 oz. Sulphate of Iron, powdered. 
8 “ ground Ginger. 
8 “ ground Fenugreek. 
8 “ ground Caraway. 
. 4 © ground Gentian. 

Dose.—Half a table-spoonful of the mixture 
daily, with bran or other feed. It is best to 
commence with a teaspoonful, until the animals 
become accustomed to the taste and smell. 

L have no doubt this tonic is a capital thing to 
keep on hand to give in all cases of low condi- 
tion, and it is quite likely that a low condition 
always precedes abortion, whether we recognize 
it, or not. 

_ Mr. Charles Sharpless, who has had some ex- 
perience with aborting cows, gives a sensible- 
looking hint concerning their after-treatment. 
In the case of common cows there is no question 
that the correct thing will be to fatten the animal 
for the butcher, and to have no more of her. 
But C. 8.’s advice should be followed with val- 
uable thorough-breds. It is, not to let the cow 
take the bull until at least five or six months 
after her abortion, and in no case, even if you 
lose a year, before the month of November. 
He thinks that in six months’ time the cow will 
be fully “healed,” and that if she does not take 
the bull until November, she will be safely out 
at grass before the dangerous period arrives. 
This is usually at about seven months, but I 








have had two: cases much younger than this 
I fancy December would be even safer than 
November. 

If a cow commences to spring bag before her 
full time, or if she gives any other indication 
of premature calving, she should he at once re. 
moved as far as possible from all other pregnant 
animals, and kept away from them fully a month 
after the dropping. 





As the season progresses I am more and more 
satisfied with the condition of the only field 
that was finally laid down to grass a year ago 
last spring. We had two good crops of hay 
and one of soiling grass over very nearly the 
whole field, and’ much of it is now (Sept. 27th) 
ready to be cut again, if it were necessary, 
Those parts which are the least good, are now 
dressed with the scrapings of the barn-yard, 
and the whole tract will have a coating of one 
ton of fish-guano and one cord of coarse stable 
inanure per acre. By the time the growth ceases, 
there will bea thick mat of grass for winter 
protection, and if we don’t get 30 tons of good 
hay (in two cuttings) as the crop of 1878, from 
94 acres, I will agree to be honest about it and 
own up. I don’t want to be too hopeful and 
claim more for the farm than it can fulfill, but 
from present indications it will cut enough hay 
in 1874 to satisfy any hopes I have ever enter- 
tained for it. 

I do not care to extend a general invitation 
to visitors to come to Ogden Farm, for the 
double reason that I am so constantly occupied 
with various duties, and so much away from 
home, that I am unable to give them much per- 
sonal attention, and that it really offers little 
entertainment to repay the cost and trouble of 
a visit. 50 acres of grass—most of it newly 
seeded—and ten acres of corn-fodder and roots 
are all that are to be seen in the fields. The 
barn is large and good, and it contains a fine 
herd of Jerseys, and some useful machinery and 
fixtures. The dairy is original, and may be in- 
teresting to butter-makers. At the same time, 
I think that most of those who come here are 
disappointed to find it a very plain, every-day, 
working farm, with nothing about it in any 
way ornamental or elaborate. At the same 
time it may not be amiss to say to all who do 
come, that I shall be absent, in Europe, until the 
middle of January, and that when I am _ here 
they had better call first at my office, in the city, 
instead of driving directly to the farm. 

One word, too, to correspondents. I suppose 
I ought to be glad to write long letters to all 
inquirers, and I should be if I had the time for 
it, but what with my writing for the Agricul- 
turist, my paid services-as an agricultural engi- 
neer, and the management of my business as @ 
farmer and gardener, I find it simply impossible 
to do much gratuitous work; and when an 
enthusiastic and ambitious young farmer asks 
me, as one does to-day, to “answer my request 
in full,” which is, “I have a farm of 70 acres, 
and I will ask you how I shall farm it to keep 
the most stock and make the most money, and 
at the same time keep improving my farm in 
value and richness,” I can only advise him to 
take as many back numbers of the Agriculturtst 
as he can find time properly to read during the 
coming winter, to gain such wisdom as he may 
from their perusal, and then to add to it the vast 
fund of information that can be obtained only 
from well-considered experience; and I hope 
he will be in no wise offended by my inability 
to aid him further. 
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Chinese Pigs. 





The steamer Glengartney lately arrived at 
New York direct from China, by way of the 
Suez Canal, having on board several China 
pigs. As China pigs directly imported are some- 
what rare, and as it is interesting to compare 
these latest arrivals with those pigs we know as 
the Chinese breed 
in the United 
States, our artist 
has taken the por- 
traits of a pair 
which fairly repre- 
sent the whole 
shipment. It will 
be seen that our 
so-called China 
pigs possess very 
many of the char- 
acteristics of the 
parent breed, while 
they have certainly 
gained in size. In 
color, marking, 
fineness of bone, 
precocity in fatten- 
ing, and depth of 
carcass, our China 
pigs have Jost noth- 
ing by their emi- 
gration or by their 
acclimation, as 
compared with the 
specimens here il- 
lustrated. It will 
be observed that there is a marked differ- 
ence between the two pigs, especially in 
the form of the ear, one having erect and 
the other lopped ears. We could not learn 
whether these pigs had been selected espe- 
cially for breeding purposes or not, but if 
they were, we should judge that they were 
not carefully selected, although something 
must be allewed for the ill effects of a long 
sea-voyage, Which always unfavorably affects 
live-stock. It is 
not generally 
known that we, as 
well is the English 
breeders, owe to 
the Chinese pig a 
considerable share 
of the improve- 
ment which has 
taken place in the 
Berkshire breed. 
The improved 
Berkshire owes 
some of its best 
points to the infu- 
sion of Chinese 
blood into that of = 
the old Berkshire. 
In addition, the 
so-called Poland- 
China or Magie 
breed, the common 
hog of the West- 
ern States, owes a 
great portion of 
ils excellence to the 
China blood con- 
tained in it. And 
while it is doubtful if the Chinzse pig in 
its. pure state would be a valuable addition to 
our present varieties of swine, or if we have 
not by its admixture with native blood sur- 


passed the pure animal in the most essential | 








points, yet we owe a debt to it much greater 
than is generally recognized. Comparing the 
portraits of the pure Chinese pigs here given 
with specimens of those breeds which contain 
more or less of Chinese blood, it is seen how 
much the descendants surpass in all important 
and valuable points the original progenitors, 
and how much the course of judicious selection 
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@ IMPORTED CHINESE PIGS. 


and careful culture undertaken by our breeders 
results in a general improvement of the stock 
which comes into their hands. This is shown 
not only in the case of this breed, but in all 
those which have come under treatment not 
only of swine but of other species of stock. 
While we have abundant room for congratula- 
tion in this respect, it is still to be regretted that 
farmers generally can not see it to be to their 
best interests to avail themselves of the success- 





EAST INDIAN AND GIBRALTAR SHEEP. 


ful labors of the professional breeders, and by 
incorporating the improved stock with their 
own native and comparatively unprofitable ani- 
mals, add much to their own personal wealth, 
as well as to that of the country at large. 
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East Indian and Gibraltar Sheep. 


We give above engravings of some foreign 
sheep brought to New York by the steamer 
Glengartney, mentioned in another article. 
One of these sheep, that with black wool, is 
from Calcutta, in the East Indies, and shows 
what can be done in the way of wool and mut- 
ton-growing in that 
hot climate. It will 
be seen that the 
East Indian sheep 
are not calculated 
for miution - pro- 
ducers, nor are they 
very good wool- 
bearers, the wool 
being short and 
coarse, as might be 
expected. The 
white-wooled sheep 
are from Gibraltar, 
a district in the 
south-western part 
of Spain, which is 
in the possession 
of Great Britain, 
and consists mainly 
of barren rocks, 
held only for mil- 
itary purposes, 
These sheep have a 
good frame,’ with 
long, ‘coarse, 
straight wool - al- 
most like hair, and 
have the reputation of being very hardy, and 
subsisting on the poorest fodder. They are not 
much superior to our poorest native sheep, 
and are interesting only as a variety which we 
very seldom have an opportunity of examining. 


4. ee 


Keeping Pigs on Hotel Refuse, 








A correspondent in Jersey City writes that he 
has read “ Harris on the Pig” with much inter. 
est, but can find 
nothing said in re- 
gard to whether 
pigs can be suc- 
cessfully and prof- 
itably raised upon 
the refuse of hotels, 
restaurants, and 
private residences. 


says, “contains 
very rich food, 
such as pieces of 
cooked meat, 
soups, stale bread, 
potato parings, and 
vegetable refuse of 
all sorts) The 
breeding and rais- 
ing of pork for 
packing in the 
above manner has 
been a hobby with 
me for several 
years, but whether 
I can ever make 
it practically suc- 
cessful or not re- 
mains to be seen. I am strongly inclined 
to make the experiment. I consulted with 
an Irishman who has already demonstrated 
the thing in a small way, and he was very 
enthusiastic on the subject, saying that he 





“Such refuse,” he 
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put four or five hundred dollars in his pocket 
every year with little or no expense other than 
the labor of collecting the refuse. He gets feed 
enough and to spare to feed 25 pigs by going 
three times a week after his work is done to one 
hotel and three or four private houses. He 
says if he only had money enough to buy the 
stock he would do nothing else. His pigs are 
im excellent condition, and one sow with four- 
‘teen pigs six weeks old was actually fat. May 
I ask your opinion on the subject, and as to 
whether pork so raised is healthy? The Irish- 
man referred to says there is no objection made 
by the packers here to taking his pork.” 

The most profitable way of using this refuse 
would be to keep breeding sows and young 
pigs. If the pigs are fed for the last six or 
eight weeks on corn-meal, we do not see why 
the pork would not be healthy. We feed our 
own pigs all the refuse of the house and dairy, 
and never thought there was anything delete- 
rious in such food. A well-known and exten- 
sive nig breeder in Canada has two large railroad 
eating-houses. He keeps and breeds large num- 
bers of thorough-bred pigs, m.d ships them at 
hirh prices to all parts of the United States. 
His pigs are fed almost exclusively on the refuse 
of the restaurants. 

We would advise our correspondent to go 
into the matter on a small scale at first, and en- 
large as he gains experience. Or he might go 
into partnership with the Irishman, and do 
business on a large scale. There are many little 
details to be attended to that can only be learned 
by actual trial. But we see no reason why the 
plan might not be very profitably carried out. 
Pigs may be made very useful scavengers, but 
unless they are kept in dry, well-ventilated, 
and properly constructed pens, with due regard 
to cleanliness, they ought not to be tolerated in 








a city, A dirfy pig-pen is a sore nuisance. 
nd D> pee 
Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No, 107. 


The Deacon and I have been to see Mr. 
Dewey’s drilled corn. I have for some years 
been in favor of drilling in corn, provided the 
land was rich and clean. The Deacon has been 
steadfastly opposed to the plan. He plants his 
corn in hills 34 feet apart, four seeds in a hill. 
I drill in my corn with a bean-planter. The 
rows are 34 feet apart, and the corn is dropped, 
from. two to three kernels at a time, every 18 
inches apart. Mr. Dewey drills in his corn 
with an ordinary grain-drill. The rows are 35 
inches apart, and the plants stand from 8 to 15 
inches apart in the rows. Mr. Dewey’s son 
drilled in 17 acres in one day. The field was 
not marked, but the rows are tolerably straight 
and equi-distant. Three rows are sown at a 
time. These are at equal distances apart, but 
the next row varies somewhat, and it is neces- 
sary in cultivating to go twice in a row. 

It is rarely that one sees such a magnificent 
field of corn. There is a dense growth of 
staJks, and many of the stalks have two per- 
fectly matured ears of corn on them, and nearly 
all of them have one large ear. I should esti- 
mate the yield at 140 bushels of sound ears of 
corn per acre. 

“How long have you drilled in your corn?” 
asked the Deacon. “Well,” said Mr. Dewey, 
“during the war we did not know what was 
going to become of us. We could not get men 
plant. the corn, and Thad the rheumatiz. I 
ud read about drilling in corn, and so I thought 
d try it. It was the only thing I could 


do. It was rather rough work, but I had a good 
crop, and have drilled in my corn ever since.” 

The truth is, Lowever, that it is not the drill- 
ing that gives Mr. Dewey such good corn. He 
is a good farmer. He does not practice “high 
farming” in the sense in which I use that term. 
His is a good example of what I call ‘slow 
farming.” He raises large crops, but compara- 
tively few of them. His first purchase, where 
he now lives, was 92 acres at $50 per acre. 
“ And,” said he, “I thought I should never be 
able to pay for it.’ He has, however, found 
means somehow to buy land adjoining, until he 
has now a splendid farm of some 300 acres, 
that would sell probably for $125 or $150 per 
acre. On this farm he raised this season 40 acres 
of wheat, 17 acres of corn, and 15 acres of 
barley and oats. The corn, oats, straw, hay, 
and stalks are all fed out on the farm, and con- 
verted into manure. He has no fixed rotation. 
He breaks up and sows and plantz about as 
much land as he thinks he can attend to. The 
land he intends to plant to corn next year has 
been in grass for seven years. He will put 
pretty much all his manure on this land. After 
corn, it will be sown to oats or barley; then 
sown to wheat, and seeded down again. It 
will then lie in grass three, four, five, six, or 
seven years, until he needs it again for corn, 
ete. This is “slow farming,” but it is also good 
farming—that is to say, it gives large yields per 
acre, and a good return for the labor expended. 

The soil of this farm is richer to-day in a@vail- 
able plant-food than when first cleared. It 
produces larger crops per acre. Me. D. ealled 
our attention to a fact that establishes this point. 
An old fence that had occupied the ground for 
many years was removed some years since, and 
the two fields thrown into one. Every time this 
field is in crops it is easy to see where the old 
fence was by the short straw and poor growth 
on this strip as compared with the land on each 
side which had been cultivated for years. 

This is precisely the result that I should have 
expected. If Mr. D. was a poor farmer—if he 
cropped his land frequently, did not more than 
half-cultivate it, sold everything he raised, and 
drew back no manure—I think the old fence- 
strip would have given the best crops. 


I have great faith in the benefits of thorough | 


tillage—or, in other words, of: breaking up, 
pulverizing, and exposing the soil to the decom- 
posing action of the atmosphere. I look upon 
a good, strong soil as a kind of storehouse of 
plant-food. But it is not an easy matter to ren- 
der this plant-food soluble. If it were any less 
soluble than it is it would have all leached out 
of the land centuries ago. Turning over and 
fining a manure-heap, if other conditions are 
favorable, cause rapid fermentation with the 
formation of carbonate of ammonia and other 
soluble salts. Many of our soils, to the depth 
of eight or ten inches, contain enough nitroge- 
nous matter in an acre to produce two or three 
thousand pounds of ammonia. By stirring the 
soil and exposing it to the atmosphere, a small 
portion of this nitrogen becomes annually avail- 
able, and is taken_up by the growing crops. 
And it is so with the other elements of plant- 
food. Stirring the soil, then, is the basis of 
agriculture. It has been said that we must re- 
turn to the soil as much plant-food as we take 
from it, If this were true, nothing could be 
sold from the farm. What we should aim to 
do is to develop as much as possible of the 
plant-food that lies latent in the soil, and not to 





sell in the form of crops, cheese, wool, or ani- 











———— 
mals, any more of this plant-food than we an- 
nually develop from the soil. In this way the 
“condition” of the soil would remain the same 

If we sell less than we develop, the condition 
of the soil will improve. 

By “‘condition,” I mean the amount of avail. 
able plaut-food in the soil. The strip of land 
on which the old fence stood in Mr, Dewey's 
field contained more plant-food than the soil on 
either side of it. But it was not available, It 
was not developed. It was latent, inert, ingo}- 
uble, crude, and undecomposed. It was se 
much dead capital. The land on either side 
which had been cultivated for years produced 
better crops. Why? Simply because the stir. 
ring of the soil had developed more plant-food 
than had been removed by the crops. If the 
stirring of the soil developed 100 Ibs. of plant. 
food a year, and only 75 lbs. were carried off in 
the crops—25 Ibs. being left on the land in the 
form of roots, stubble, etc.—the land at the ex- 
piration of 40 years would contain, provided 
none of it was lost, 1,000 Ibs. more available 
plant-food than the uncultivated strip. On the 
other hand, the latter would contain 3,000 Ibs. 
more actual plant-food per acre than the land 
which had been cultivated—but it is in an un- 
available condition. It is dead capital. 

Ido not know that I make myself understood, 
though I would like to do so, because I am sure 
there is no point in scientific farming of greater 
importance. Mr. Geddes calls grass the “ piy- 
otal crop” of American agriculture. He de- 
serves our thanks for the word and the idea 
connected with it. But Iam inclined to think 
the pivot on which our agriculture stands and 
rotates lies deeper than this. The grass crop 
creates nothing—develops nothing. The un- 
tilled and unmanured grass lands of Herkimer 
County are no richer to-day than they were 50 
years ago. The pastures of Cheshire, except 
those that have been top-dressed with bones or 
other manures, are no more productive than 
they were centuries back. Grass alone will 
not make rich land. It is a good “savings- 
bank.” It gathers up and saves plant-food from 
running to waste. It pays x good interest, and 
is a capital institution. But the real source of 
fertility must be looked for in the stores of 
plant-food lying dormant in the soil. ‘Tillage, 
underdraining, and thorough cultivation are the 
means by which we develop and render this 
plant-food available. Grass, clover, peas, or 
any other crop which is cgnsumed on the farm 
merely affords us the means of saving this 
plant-food and making it pay a good interest. 


Mr. Dewey adopts the so-called summer-fallow 
of this section. Looking at a fine field of 30 
acres of wheat, I asked if it was after barley or 
oats. ‘‘No,” he rejfied, “it is a summer- 
fallow.” : 

“How many times do you plow in summer- 
fallowing?” IT asked. He and the Deacon ex- 
changed looks. They both take the Agrécul- 
turist, and know my yiews on the subject. 
“Sometimes I plow once,” he replied, “ some- 
times three times, and I have plowed four 
times. Here isa field that was overrun with 
thistles. I broke it up and planted corn, After 
the corn was off we plowed it in the fall, and 
the next year I summer-fullowed it, plowing 
three times, and cultivating and harrowing 
when necessary. Then sowed it to wheat and 
seejed down.” 

Now, that is what I call summer-fallowing. 
It killed every thistle, and the land will not for- 
get such thorough tillage for years. 
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“But this thirty-acre field that you summer- 
fallowed this year, how many times was it 
plowed ?”—“ Only once. I broke it up in June 
with a jointer-plow. I have an Englishman 
who is a capital plowman. He plowed the field 
in fourteen days, and made a complete job of 
it. Afterwards it was harrowed and cultivated, 
and drilled in with Diehl wheat the first week 
in September.” 

This is certainly a cheap and to a certain ex- 
tent a very effective way of summer-fallowing. 
The land was plowed full seven inches deep, 
and the “jointer” or skim-plow threw the sod 
to the bottom of the furrow, where it was com- 
pletely covered with four or five inches of loose, 
mellow earth. There can be no doubt that this 
plan is becoming more and more popular. Said 
one of the best and most successful farmers in 
this section: “I would not let you plow my 
summer-fallow twice, if you would plow it for 
nothing.” 

It may well be that turning up this partly- 
rotted sod, full of weed-seeds, would do more 
harm than good. So far as the wheat crop is 
concerned, it would be better to Iet these foul 
seeds lie dormant until the next plowing, three 
or four years hence. But I still contend that, if 
‘we summer-fallow at all, it is better to break up 
early in the spring (or, better still, if the land is 
a tenacious clay, the fall previous), and then 
cross-plow as soon as the sod is sufficicntly 
rotted. Then harrow, cultivate, and roll, and 
make the soil as fine and mellow as possible in 
order to induce the weeds to grow. Then plow 
again, and thus destroy the weeds. After the 
wheat is up, harrow again, to kill the small 
weeds while in the seed-leaf. 





I am expecting to hear that the readers of 
the Agriculturist are getting tired with my re- 
peated talk about weeds. I have more than 
once made up my mind not to say another word 
on the subject. But the truth is I can not help 
it. It seems to me that there can be neither 
pleasure nor profit in farming until we get the 
upper hand of the weeds. I have had a hard 
fight with them on my own farm, but have suc- 
ceeded far better than I expected. 

The Deacon says he never saw the weeds so 
numerous as they are this season. He thinks it 
must be owing to the unusually dry weather 
that we have had for two or three years. There 
may be something in tliis, so far as low, wet 
land is concerned, but I tell him that it is more 
likely to be owing to our better plows and better 
cultivators, harrows, and other implements for 
breaking up and pulverizing the soil. We use 
them enough to cause a greater number of 
weed-seeds to germinate, and to distribute the 
roots of thistles, quack, wire-grass, etc., but not 
enough to kill them. 

For the first time during the last eight or ten 
years the midge, or so-called “ weevil,” injured 
our wheat the past season. Wherever the crop 
was late the straw rusted and the grain shriy- 
eled up, and there was also more or less midge. 
But, in the same field, where the wheat grew 
strong and ripened at the proper season, there 
was no rust and, so far as I could see, no midge. 
The past year was the worst season for wheat 
we have had for a quarter of a century or more, 
and I see no reason why we should feel alarmed 
at the appearance of the midge. But Iam toh] 
that many of our farmers were afraid to sow 
white: wheat, and have sown Mediterranean, 
Others have sown a mixture of red and white 
wheat together, thinking that if the midge de- 





stroys the white wheat the Mediterranean will 
escape. The trouble is that the millers will pay 
little if any more for the mixed white and red 
wheat than they will for the red alone. 

Mr. Peart, the butcher, who went to England 
last year on a visit, brought me some red wheat 
that he says yielded 92 bushels per acre. I 
have sown it, but do not suppose it will be of 
any value here. Our own varieties are better 
than our culture. No matter what variety we 
sow, We can not expect a large crop unless the 
land is rich, dry, and in good condition. 


It would be a great blessing to the country if 
we should have a good wheat crop next year. 
The wheat crop of Great Britain this year is 
unquestionably far below the average, and much 
of it has been more or less injured by the wet 
harvest weather. Good, sound American wheat 
will be wanted, but I fear we shall find that we 
have not much to spare. Wheat is likely to 
bring a high price next summer, and there will 
be an active demand for our next crop, and we 
could sell immediately after harvest to good ad- 
vantage. Let us hope for a good crop. 

Mr. 8. C. Gordon, of Ohio, writes: “What 
you say in regard to weeds— cause as many of 
the seeds to germinate as possible, and then kill 
them ’—is the correct doctrine. But being sin- 
gle-handed, and having rather an old farm 
pretty well stocked with weed-seed, it is an up- 
hill business.".—No doubt about that. But 
stick to it. Every year the land will become 
cleaner, and the thorough working of the soil 
will make it richer. 





In regard to the latter point I have no sort 
of doubt, except in the case of a very light sand. 
On clays and clay loam, the more you stir the 
soil the more plant-food will you develop. But 
it takes time. The Deacon and I used to have 
a good deal of discussion on this point. He 
thought it a very bad thing to “sun-burn” the 
land. But I believe I have convinced him, not 
so much by argument as by actual experiment, 
that there is no danger in exposing land to the 
hottest sun, provided it is frequently stirred. A 
wet clay soil will bake and perhaps “burn” in 
the sun; but drain it and reduce it to a fine 
tilth by repeated plowings and harrowings, and 
it certainly will not sun-burn. We all know 
that a good summer-fallow retains far more 
moisture than land that has been “shaded” 
with a crop of oats, barley, or peas. 





Mr. Smith, of Virginia, writes that he tried to 
grow some mustard, but that “it was a com- 
plete failure, probably on account of the dry 
season.” I did my best to discourage every one 
from sowing either mustard, rape, or turnips 
unless the land was in the very best condition. 
It should be made as fine and mellow as a 
garden. 

Mr. 8. adds: “ Suffering and loss from drouth 
seem to be the rule here—or, at any rate, more 
the rule than the exception. I think this sec- 
tion, however, is on the whole good for sheep 
husbandry, and with good management I think 
it would be a good wheat section. I have this 
year over 20 bushels to the acre on a field of 
summer-fallow, and I have beard of one man in 
the neighborhood of Alexandria who had &0 
bushels per acre.” 

“This,” he adds, “is, certainly not very dis- 
creditable to old Virginia, more especially as it 
has been stated at the New York Farmers’ Club 
that five bushels was considered a good crop in 





Virginia. I think those men whose remarks 
are so widely circulated ought to be more care+ 
ful in their statements.”—I think so too. 

“What we want here,” continues Mr. 8., “is 
a little more ammonia, and then, so far as I see, 
there will be no great difficulty in growing 
wheat. I intend to make that and mutton and 
wool the chief products of my farm.”—Mr. 8. 
has hit the nail right on the head. When I 
first read his letter, I thought he meant to say: 
““What we need isa little more money.” But 
he means precisely what he says—“ a little more 
ammonia.” He goes to the root of the matter. 
If you can get ammonia you can get large crops 
of wheat, and if you can get large wh@at crops 
you can make money. How to get ammonia at 
the cheapest rate is the great question of scien- 
tific agriculture. Keeping sheep, and raising 
clover, rape, mustard, peas, turnips, and other 
highly nitrogenous crops to feed them on, and 
buying some bran, oilcake, etc., in addition, is as 
good a plan in Mr. Smith’s case as I can suggest. 

The great trouble is that we do not get money 
enough for our mef@& The consumers in our 
cities have to pay enough for it, but the money 
does not seem to find its way into the farmers’ 
pockets. IfI want a beefsteak, the butcher will 
charge me eighteen cents a pound for it, and it 
is not unfrequently yery poor stuff at that. If 
I want to sell a carcass of beef, I should proba- 
bly get not to exceed seven cents a pound. 

I do not say that the butchers make exor- 
bitant profits. One would think there is com- 
petition enough to prevent this. I suppose one 
trouble is that our beef is not as good as it should 
be. There is too much bone, tallow, and inferior 
parts of the carcass in proportion to the 
choice cuts. We want better bred animals. 

One of my neighbors has some thrifty two- 
year-old steers. “TI am overstocked,” said he, 
“and want tosell them, and all that those rascally 
butchers will offer me is $35 per head.” I pre- 
sume they offew him about what they are worth 
to kill. But why kill them? To make them 
into really good beef they want twelve months 
of good feeding. Many farmers in this section 
seein to have come to the conclusion that it does 
not pay to feed cattle, and are selling off every- 
thing that the butchers will take. The conse- 
quence is that the meat-market is flooded with 
inferior beef that must be sold at a low price— 
and is dear at that. It seems to me that those 
who have good young animals should hold on 
to them, and give them good feed, But iil-bred, 
inferior animals may as well be sold as not. “It 
is impossible to fatten them in winter or keep: 
them over to good advantage, 





Turnip Flavor in Milk and Butter. 


Col. Thos. 8. Strobecker, of Venango Co., Pa.,: : 


says he has been repaid ‘‘ many times-over” for 
his subscription to the Agriculturist by the sim-; 
ple benefit derived from Ogden Farm’s informa- 
tion that if turnips are fed only immediately 
after milking their taste will not be communi- 
cated to the contents of the udder. He states 
that Jast winter he fed turnips to five cows unil 
the milk and butter became so strong that it 
could not be used. He then tried Col. Waring’s 
plan, and found that “there was not a particle 
of turnip flavor in the milk or butter.” After a 
time the taste returned. - On investigation, he 
found that one of the cows was nearly dry, and 
was milked only once a day, while she was fed 
with turnips twice a day. She gave but a pint 
of milk per day, so that when fed in the morn- 
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ing she could have had but about half a pint of 
milk in her bag; yet this received so much taste 
from the turnips that it spoiled the milk of four 
other cows in full flow. To make the test com- 
plete, he had her milked twice a day, when the 
difficulty at once ceased, and did not recur. 
Evidently a very small amount of milk in the 
udder will suffice to do the mischief, and if 
drying-off cows are milked only once a day 
while on turnip feed their milk should not be 
mixed with that from the rest of the herd, 
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A Lock for Sleds. 


° ine 

The engraving below shows a simple and 
effectual lock, or drag, or hold-back for a sled. 
There are many cases in which such an attach- 
ment to the sled would be a saving of labor to 
both teams and driver, who in descending hills 








break in the partition shows the position inside. 
On the same principle the mangers for cows or 
other stock might be constructed; also hay- 
racks where long hay is fed, as well as troughs for 
pig-pens. The manger vibrates on pins, either 
of wood or iron, let into the ends at the lower 
part and into the frame of the stall. 
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Winter-Feeding of Sheep. 


We are requested by many of our readers to 
give them information respecting the fall and 
winter out-door feeding of sheep. Most of 
these inquiries come from Virginia, where the 
climate—as in many other of the Southern 
States—is well adapted to this method of sheep 
culture. It is a favorable sign of an improving 
condition of agriculture when the desire is be- 















coming prevalent to raise 
crops to be eaten off from 
the ground by sheep folded 
thereon. Itis one of the 
more advanced arts of ag- 
riculture, which so far 
= has been considered—but 








LOCK FOR SLEDS. 
are worried and tired by efforts to hold back 
the sled and load. Many serious accidents 
might be averted by the use of them. They 
should be made of good iron, and consist of a 
lever pivoted to the hinder post of the sled- 
frame, which when raised by means of the han- 
dle at the forward extremity, or a cord attached 
thereto to be used when a tall load is being 
drawn, depresses the tooth or catch, which is 
pivoted to the hinder arm of the lever, below 
the level of the runner, and causes the sled to 
drag in the snow, and so®enables a team to 
make the descent of a steep hil] quite safely. 





Movable Manger for Stalls or Stables. 
———_o—— 

When it is desirable that the inside of a stall 
or stable should present no projecting points or 
farniture—a very necessary thing where valuable 
stock is kept, and a very neat and useful arrange- 
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| A ROCKING MANGER. 


ment atall times—the manger and hay-rack may 
be made movable on the principle shown in the 
annexed engraving. It represents a manger for a 
horse-stable, so arranged that it may be swung 
into the feed passage and fastened there wher 
not in use, leaving the front of the stall inside 
With a smooth flush surface, and when needed 
for use may be filled and swung into the stall. 
The partition between the stall and the passage 
is represented at a, the hooks (0, 5) hold the 
manger in place, and ¢ shows the position of 
the manger when in use inside of the stall. A 








= erroneously so—as_ not 
adapted to our climate. 
It is, wherever practica- 
ble, a great economy of 
feed and a saving of jabor, both in harvesting 
and storing the crops eaten, and in caring for 
and hauling and spreading the manure made. 
Sheep are better spreaders of manure than most 
farmers or farm hands, and very easily accom- 
modate themselves to and readily understand 
the system of folding. 

The crops which may be eaten off the ground 
by lambs or sheep are of considerable variety. 
Clover, blue-grass which has been kept for win- 
ter pasture, rape, mustard, turnips, or any other 
roots may be used. The roots may be gathered 
and sliced and fed in troughs or scattered on 
the ground, or if shallow-rooted, as the white 
or yellow turnips or the ruta-baga, may be fed as 
they grow in thedrills. The means of inclosing 
the sheep are the main difficulty, but it is easily 
met. Wheresmall timber abounds, light hurdles 
may be made as described and figured in the Agri- 
culturist of November, 1871, page 418. Where 
this is not readily available, nearly as cheap 
@ material may be procured in the tarred twine 
or cocoanut-fiber netting, which may be pur- 
chased ready-made by machinery, or the twine 
may be purchased and made up into the netting 
at home during the long winter evenings or 
stormy winter days. The nets should be three 
feet in width, and may be made or procured in 
rolls of any length desired. Two rolls of a 
hundred and ten yards each would stretch across 
a square field of ten acres, and such a field 
might be fed off in strips by using two such 
rolls. Or the same lengths of netting would 
inclose a space of seventy yards by forty, which 
would be more than half an acre, and sufficient 
for a small flock of sheep. The nets should be 
hung on stakes driven into the ground, hooks 
being driven into the stakes, the lower edge of 
the net being six inches above the ground, and 
if the sheep are wild, and need more restraint, 
a No. 9 wire may be stretched a foot above the 
net, and will effectually inclose any flock, how- 
ever inclined to rove. In a few days, sheep thus 
inclosed in a net hurdle become habituated 
to it, and of themselves come into the in- 
closure as soon as it is made ready for them. 

We give the following directions for making the 
net. If the peculiar stitch by which fish-nets are 











made is known, there is nothing easier than to 
weave the nets in that manner, but as in inland 
localities this is rarely understood, and it is a). 
most impossible to describe it ix print, wegivea 
substitute, which answers the purpose in every 
way, and is much easier to make. It is made 
as follows; The material is stout bempen or 
cocoanut-fiber twine, about one eighth of an 
inch thick, which can be purchased at twenty 
cents per pound. A cord of thrice this thick. 
ness is used for the border of the net, and the 
nieshes are attached to it by means of a stil] 
finer twine, which is twisted or knotted two or 
three times at the corner of each mesh by meang 
of the needle shown at a, fig. 1. This needle 





Fig. 1.—MAKING A NET. 


is whittled out of a piece of maple or oak wood, 
one eighth of an inch thick and an inch and a 
quarter broad. On this needle the knotting 
thread is wound. The square piece of wood 
shown at d is held against the rope, the netting 
twine is passed around it and fastened by two 
or three turns of the knotting thread, and a fast 
knot is made. The thread is cut, the block 
withdrawn, and replaced in position to make 
another mesh, and so the work proceeds until 
finished. In fig. 1 is showa this method of 
knotting the meshes. When a sufficient length 
of net is made, it should, before it is used, 
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receive a thorough soaking with pine-tar, 
which will add very much to its durability. 

The stakes should be five feet long, about four 
inches thick, pointed at the foot, and are to be 
driven in the ground with a wooden mallet. 
Fig. 2 shows the net hooked on to the stake. 
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If the ground is hard, a short pointed iron bar 
may be used to make the holes for the stakes. 
The stakes should be loaded in a cart, driven 
along the place where the fence is to be erected, 
and one dropped about every eight feet. The 
net should be neatly rolled, and may be unrolled 
on the ground, and hooked on to the stakes as 
it is unrolled, and altogether the fence may be 
erected very rapidly by using method in doing 
it. It is very much to be hoped that this sys- 
tem will be undertaken as widely as may be 
practicable where the climate admits of it. 





Cement Pipes and Tiles. 

We have received several communications on 
the subject of cement pipes for conveying water, 
and cement tiles for draining land. The diffi- 
culties which seem to have occurred with our 
correspondents in the use of cement pipes are 
supposed excessive cost, leakage where they 
should be tight, and imperviousness to water 
where they are desired to be porous; besides a 
general want of information as to the use of the 
cement and how to construct the tile. Cement 
pipe, when it is properly constructed, has some 
advantages for conveying water over any other 
kind. of pipe. In cost it should be cheaper 
than any other pipe. If one barrel of cement 
is sufficient for 600 feet of 13-inch pipe strong 
enough to resist a pressure of 20 lbs. to the square 
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Fig. 1.—MAKING CONCRETE PIPE. 


inch, equal to a column of water of more than 
100 feet head, and the cost of making the pipe 
comparatively inconsiderable, it must be by far 
the cheapest pipe that can be used. If it is 
properly constructed, with a view to the special 
purpose required, it may be made either water- 
tight or porous, this depending on the propor- 
tion of sand used im the mixture. In laying 
pipe for conveying water on the plan here de- 
scribed, the excavation should be made deep 
enough to preserve the pipes from frost, as in- 
deed should be done for any pipe. Three or 
four feet would be sufficient, except under ex- 
ceptional circumstances when frost would pene- 
trate deeper than any practicable depth at which 
pipe might be laid. .The constant passage of 
a current of spring-water through the pipes 
would almost always prevent freezing, even 
when the surrounding ground might be frozen. 

The ditch should be scooped out at the bot- 
tom with a drain-scoop, so as to make a semi- 
circular bed for the pipe, in which it may be 
laid evenly and without waste of material. On 
this greatly depends the economy of the plan. 


The bed or trough should be made large enough | 











to allow for a thickness of material sufficient to 
resist the pressure of the water; where there is 
but a few feet head one inch of well-spread and 
properly mixed material will be sufficient; 
where the head of water is greater, the thick- 
ness may be increased at 
about the rate of a quarter 
ofan inch for every twenty 
feet of increase in the 
head. When the ditch has 
been dug free from sudden 
curves, and of an even 
grade, or so slightly or 
suddenly uneven as not to 
present any difficulties in 
laying the pipe, the trough 
or bed in the bottom of 
the ditch should be cover- 
ed with the cement, by 
means of a trowel, to a 
thickness as near as may 
be to that required. A core 
(shown in fig. 1), which 
is asmooth rod of wood 
6 or 8 feet in length, and 
of the exact thickness to 
match the desired caliber of the pipe, and made 
with a very small taper from front to rear, is 
laid and bedded down in the cement; the core 
is then covered with it, commencing at the 
rear end, and compactly plastering it over to 
the proper thickness until the core is covered 
except a few inches at the 
front. The cement should 
have been properly pre- 
pared by mixture of one 
barrel of Rosendale ce- 
ment, or any other of 
equal quality, with three 
barrels of fine, clean, sharp 
_sand. The strength and 
tightness of the pipe de- 
pend in a great measure 
on the quality of the sand, 
and also on the use of a 
proper quantity of water. 
Only sufficient water 
should be used to render 
the cement plastic; if it 
is flooded with water the 
pipe will be porous. The 
cement and sand should 
be carefully and evenly 
mixed together ina barn 
or out-house, and taken in a dry state to 
the place where it is to be used, and mixed 
with water only in small quantities as it is re- 
quired ; as it rapidly “sets” or becomes stiff. 
Two persons are required to do the work expe- 
ditiously, one to mix the 
cement for the pipe-layer, 
and to hand it to him as 
he needs it, and to cover 
the pipe carefully when 
the core is ready to be 
drawn ahead, with soil 
free from stones to a depth 
ofa fewinches. This soil 
is to be tamped down care- 
fully, evenly, and solidly. 
When a foot or two of that 
first laid is thus covered 
and tamped, the core is 
drawn ahead to a corresponding distance, but no 
more, and the cement laid around it, thus adding 
a foot or two tothe length of the pipe. Care 
must be taken to make a compact and tight 
joint, or the pipe will leak. It is well to add a 
little thickness to the pipe at the joints to secure 
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Fig. 2.—MOLDS FOR PIPES AND COLLARS, 





perfection in them. While the pipe-layer is 
doing this, the assistant is busy covering up an 
equal length with earth in the manner before 
described, and thus proceeding foot by foot two 
ordinarily smart hands will lay one foot per 





minute with case—or at least two such have 
done so. A pipe thus laid is practically ever- 
lasting ; it is stone, it can not decay, in course 
of time it becomes harder and stronger, it adds 
no impurity to the water, and neither worms 
nor rust corrupt it, as in wood or iron pipes. 
Its advantages when thus laid, over earthen 
pipes or tiles laid in short lengths cemented 
together, is that the pipe is one homogeneous 
whole, as though it were a leaden one; while 
these jointed pipes can not be made tight at the 
joints, and in course of time leak, and in addi- 
tion are perishable and fail. 

Figure 1 shows the process described above, 
the form of the ditch, the shape of the com- 
pleted pipe, and the form of the core. The bed 
for the reception of the pipe at the bottom of 
the ditch should be round and not square, as it 
is accidentally made in the engraving, and only 
large enough to receive the pipe without any 
waste of cement. 

Cement drain-tiles may be made in the above 
manner by laying the cement in shorter or 
longer sections, with joints between, or they may 
be made in molds, which would be preferabie, 
although more labor is required. 

Figure 2 shows the process of making the 
tiles and collars; @ is the core which molds the 
interior of the tile, b is the mold itself, ¢ the 
finished tile, d@ the core for molding the in- 
side. of the caps or collars, ¢ the mold in’ which 
they are shaped, and f the finished cap. The 
preparation of the cement is similar to that pre- 





Fig. 3.—PIPES AND COLLARS LAID IN DRAIN, 


viously described, excepting that a much larger 
proportion of sand may be used, and much 
coarser sand, or, indeed, coarse sifted coal-ashes, 
will answer in the place of sand. As there 
is no pressure of water to provide against, and 
as the more porous they are the better, the 
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proportion of ingredients is varied, so as to give 
them just sufficient tenacity and strength to 
hold together and resist collapse by pressure of 
the earth above them. When the material is 
mixéd, the mold-(8) is filled with it, the core (a) 
is forced down upon the cement, which is mixed 
with sufficient water to render it quite soft, 
until it touches the flanges secn at cach end of 
the mold, and thus the tile receives an cven, 
square shape at the ends. The core is then 
covered with cement, and the top part of the 
mold is turned down over it, and the excess of 
material squeezed out. The mold with the con- 
tained tile is pushed on one side, and another 
filled in the same manner, sufficient molds be- 
ing needed to work with until the cement has 
set enough to be turned out. The number re- 
quired of course depends on the rapidity of the 
workman. The caps or collars are made in 
exactly the same manner; the mold, however, 
is provided with flanges placed so far apart as 
to cut the collars into the sizes required, three 
inches in length being about a proper size. 
The mold (¢) is single, no upper portion being 
required, as the collars are much better in the 
shape of half-circles than whole ones. They are 
placed with greater facility when in this-shape, 
and where the ground is solid, as in clay soil, 
and the bottom of the drain properly shaped to 
receive the tiles, no collars are needed under 
them, only caps over the joints being required. 

Figure 3 shows the position of the tiles and 
caps in the drain as they are to be laid. Far- 
mers intending to drajn their fields who are 
situated at a distance from tile manufactories or 
from railroad stations, can very conveniently 
and profitably make use of the method above 
described. The great loss incident to the carriage 
of fragile articles such as drain-tiles is avoided 
and much expense of freight saved, the carriage 
of the cement alone having to be met, which is 
only a small portion of the material used, the 
greater bulk being sand, sifted coal-ashes, or 
finely-broken brick, etc., where coarse sand can 
not easily be procured. 


_————aend @ fre > @ 


Why Thorough-bred Bulls are Vicious. 

We rarely hear of a common or scrub bull 
being vicious, and almost as rarely do we hear 
of a thorough-bred bull that is not so. In our 
judgment, this is due not at all to the difference 
of blood, but to the difference of treatment. 

The common bull is generally kept in the 
same field and in the same stable with the cows, 
and is in all respects treated in the same way. 
He is accustomed to the presence of man, and 
to all tle sights and sounds of the farm and the 
road. The thorough-bred, on the other hand, 
is usually expected to be vicious, and everything 
is done to make him so. He is confined in a 
box-stall (usually a dark one), and takes his ex- 
ercise in a yard that is surrounded by a high 
fence, with no opportunity to become familiar 
with anything but his single keeper. Too often 
he is chained by his neck and by his nose-ring, 
and sees only his attendant—who usually goes 
to him armed with a club or a whip, and who 
makes it evident that he is afraid- for his life 
while in his presence. This is enough to make 
a bull, or a horse, or a man cross and cantan- 
kerous, and we have no right to expect a differ- 
ent result from such management. 

We have had practical experience of the 
Opposite mode of treatment in the cases of a 
number of Jersey bulls, and always with good 
effect. We are now using one nearly six years 
old. When we first got him, four years ago, he 





was showing the effect of previous mismanage- 
ment, and was ready to bellow and paw the 
ground in preparation for a fight at the sight of 
every man who went into the stable or field. 
Since he has been in our possession, he has been 
treated exactly as he would have been if he had 
been the tamest of scrubs. Tied by his nose- 
ring in the same line of stalls with the cows, 
fed in the same way, patted and spoken to by 
all who passed, he has become as docile and 
quict as an ox, and strangers go into the open 
barn-yard with him without even attracting his 
notice. If this were a single case, the result 
might be ascribed to the temper of this parti- 
cular animal, but we-have had the same expe- 
rience with a dozen others, and we have never 
seen a bull so treated that was vicious—nor one 
kept in solitary confinement that was not so. 


A Farm Level. 
— 
T. 8. Strobecker, Venango Co., Pa., sends us 
a model of a farmer's level, from which we 








A SIMPLE FARM LEVEL, 


It 


make an engraving. He thus describes it: 
consists of a board about eight feet long, both 
edges being straight and parallel, with sights 
attached to the upper edge. An upright piece 
about three feet long is dovetailed into the board, 
or otherwise firmly affixed, at right-angles to 
it. A cord and plummet is attached to the up- 
right piece, and in its center a crease is made, 
also at right angles to the upper edge of the 
board carrying the sights. It can be rested on 
blocks on a staff, which may be pivoted so that 
the level may be used on ground that is rough 
or uneven. The upright piece is handy to 
plumb walls; attached to the board it is useful 
to level foundations or cellars. When mounted 
on a staff, it may be used for many purposes as 
a substitute for a surveyor’s level, and it costs 
only a little ingenuity to make it. 
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SmaLL ARTIFICIAL Ponps FOR Fisn.— 
“§. L.,” Fairfield, lowa, asks if a small half- 
acre pond can be utilized for raising fish, and 
what kinds of fish can be raised in it. The 
pond is six feet deep. If the pond is fed by 
springs, and the water does not get above 70° 
in the summer, trout can be raised in it. If 
there is a good stream running through, or if it 
is kept uniformly six feet deep, the smaller 
kinds of fresh-water fish will live in it, even if it 
is much warmer. If it is wanted merely for 
ornament, gold-fish may be put in, and it may 
be planted with water-lilies, to make shelter for 
them. If fish for food and sport are wanted, 


black bass would live in such a pond, but they 





would need to be fed occasionally in summer 
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to make them grow rapidly. The best feed jg 
small live fish and insects. Beef-lights run 
through a sausage-meat cutter make good food, 
A few loads of coarse gravel should be put into 
the pond in water three or four feet deep for 
spawning-beds, unless the bottom js gravel, 
Of course, in so small a pond, not a great many 
fish can be raised. The growth will depend 
upon the liberality with which they are fed, 


Old Pastures, or New? 
-—e-- 

There are two opinions about pastures. One 
is that it is mofe profitable to feed only newly- 
seeded land, using it not more than two years 
before plowing it up for a reseeding; and the 
other to let it remain for many years, allowing 
the surface to become fully occupied by the 
native grasses, these being supposed to be best 
adapted to develop its power of production. 

If we consider this question according to the 
general practice of farming communities in this 
country, we can not hesitate to decide that the 
greatest profit will follow the  first-named 
method, for there is no disputing the proposi- 
tion that timothy, red-top, orchard grass, and 
red ciover, newly sown on a well-prepared and 
well-manured soil, will produce much more 
forage (and of a highly nutritious kind) than 
will a close turf of blue-grass, white clover, 
etc., Which has for many years had full posses- 
sion of the ground, and has had no artificial 
stimulation. The difference in amount will be 
much more than enough to repay the cost of 
breaking up, manuring, and seeding. 

It is not now a question whether the cows 
will do better on one kind of pasture than on 
the other, only which will produce the largest 
money profit. If a single cow were allowed te 
roam over ten acres of short old pasture, pick- 
ing up her whole living in white clover and the 
tender sprouts of blue-grass, there is no deny- 
ing that she would give more milk, more butter, 
and more cheese than she would if feeding, 
however abundantly, on the coarser grasses of 
an artificial pasture. But our purpose in farm- 
ing is not to get the largest possible yield from 
our cows, but to get the largest possible yield 
from our land. The cows are only implements 
for converting the products of the field into the 
salable products of the dairy. 

An average first-class cow coming in in May 
will make 200 Ibs. of butter in the season on 
good natural pasture, but she will require at least 
three acres of land for her exclusive use. At 
30c. per lb., the season’s produce will be $60— 
or $20 per acre. On a good artificial pasture 
she may give only 180 lbs., worth $54, but she 
will be fully supported by the produce of a sin- 
gle acre. Supposing that one third of the pro- 
duce is consumed by the interest on the extra 
number of cows, and by the cost of keeping up 
the pastures—which is surely a very liberal 
allowance—we shall have $36 instead of $20 as 
the return per acre. In addition to this, we 
shall make ourselves much more independent 
of variations of the seasons, for a well-worked 

rich meadow is far less injured by excessive 
drouth than any natural pasture on the same 
soil could be. This, of itself, will often equal 
the drawback we have allowed for extra cost. 

To put the proposition in another form, we 
may expect, from the foregoing calculation, as 
large a cash profit from ten acres of artificial 
as from eighteen acres of natural pasture, and 
there would be far less risk of loss from unusual 
drouth. It is not proposed, of course, that 
rough or waste lands should be used for artifi- 
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cial pastures (they would not repay the cost), 
only that such fields as are susceptible of pro- 
fitable subjection should not be left wild. 

How nearly natural pastures may be made 
equal to artificial ones by the use of the harrow 


and liberal top-dressings is a proposition not 4 


considered above. The cost would generally be 
less than that of reseeding, and the result 
equally good. In any case, no pasture—old or 
new—should ever be over-stocked. 


a 


Our Forests. 


————- 

What we are to do for wood and timber in 
the next generation is becoming a very serious 
question. It is estimated that eight millions of 
acres are stripped of their forests every year to 
supply the wants of our present population. If 
these eight millions were left to grow up to 
wood again, or ifas large a territory were planted 
every year, the fall of the forests would excite 
noalarm. But this is not the case. There is 
absolutely no system in our preservation of for- 
ests, and almost every land-owner follows the 
impulse of immediate profit. A very large pro- 
portion of our farming population use wood for 
fuel, and the destruction of forests from this 
source is immense. On almost every cultivated 
farm the breadth of forest is steadily waning. 
If there be any exception to this rule it is in the 
older States, where the agricultural population 
does not increase. Our railroads consume large 
quantities for fuel, and the draft for ties is very 
large. Every mile of railroad calls for two 
thousand ties, and these do not last more than 
seven or eight years. One only needs to visit 
the lumber regions in any of the States to com- 
prehend fhe rapid disappearance of forests from 
those large tracts put down in the census returns 
as uncultivated lands. The steady advance in 
the price of Jumber in all the older States is 
probably the best measure we have of the ex- 
tent of the evil. Concerning the influence of 
this destruction of the forests upon the rainfall 
and the climate there is much discussion and 
some difference of opinion. There can be no 
doubt that climate is softened by the shelter 
which woodlands afford. A belt of evergreens 
inclosing a garden in any of our Northern 
States will virtually remove it three hundred 
miles south. The ground is not frozen so deep 
in winter, the snow disappears earlier, and fruits 
and flowers can be grown with certainty that 
can not be raised outside. The advantages of 
shelter are conceded by our best cultivators. 
The rainfall may or may not be increased by 
the forests. It is conceded by all that the rain 
Which does come is more evenly distributed, 
and that there is much less liability of damage 
from floods or drouth. It is pretty well settled 
in European countries that the welfare of the 
farming interest demands that at least one fifth 
of the whole surface of a country should be 
kept in forest. More crops, and of better qual- 
ity, can be drawn from four fifths of the land 
with this protection than from the whole 
without if. 

In the prairie States something has been done 
from necessity to meet the want of fuel and of 
shelter. Wood grows with great rapidity, and 
plantations only six or eight years old yield 
steady supplies of fencing and fuel. Illinois has 





much more wood than when the State was first 
settled, and belts of timber are rapidly increas- 
ing. This is true of the States further west. 
Kansas, with a wise forecast, has begun to legis- 
late for this interest, and offers special privileges 
to all those who will plant trees for ten years to 





come, California has just. appointed a State 
Arboriculturist at a salary of $15,000 per an- 
num. The Kansas Pacific Railroad employs an 
industrial agent, who devotes special attention 
to the planting of various kinds of trees on that 
part of the road which has been known as the 
Great American Desert, and where it was for- 
merly supposed neither farm crops nor trees 
would grow. The experiments of R. 8. Elliott 
are so encouraging, that there is little doubt of 
the capacity of the soil and climate to grow 
timber in all this region. The care of our 
forests demands immediate attention in all the 
States. Eventually we shall have to come to 
the European system, and have commissioners 
appointed by the legislatures who shall have 
power to regulate the cutting of forests, and to 
encourage plantations in districts where there is 
not sufficient shelter. It would be better indeed 
if the end could be accomplished by private en- 
terprise, but thus far nothing has been done to 
correct the evil. There are large tracts in 
almost every township in the older States turned 
out to pasture that do not pay the taxes laid 
upon them. The public good, as well as the 
interest of the owners, requires that these tracts 
should be planted with forest trees. 





Fish-Scrap or Guano, 

We have received from a correspondent the 
following questions touching fish-scrap: 

1. What is the quantity of fish-scrap obtain- 
able? 

2. What is the cost of the article ? 

3. What is the loss of weight in drying? 

4, Cost of manipulation ? 

5. Cost of freight ? 

6. What is the market price of the manufac- 
tured article? 

As these questions interest all farmers who 
buy fertilizers, we answer them. 

1. The quantity of fish-scrap turned out from 
the fish-oil factories is not far from 30,000 tons, 
annually. The business is prosecuted from the 
capes of Virginia to the coast of Maine. A 
great improvement has taken place in the pro- 
cess of manufacture within the last twenty 
years. The principal fish captured are the 
Alosa menhaden, known among the fishermen 
as the Bony Fish, White Fish, and Menhaden. 
They swarm all along our coast from April 
until October, and are taken in greatest numbers 
in the bays and estuaries of our large rivers. 
They are mostly taken at a distance from the 
shore, in large purse-nets. They are loaded into 
boats, and carried immediately to the factories, 
cooked by steam in large vessels, put into 
hydraulic presses, which squeeze out the oil and 
water, and leave the scrap-cake quite dry, though 
it still contains alarge percentage of water. It is 
used by farmers in the immediate vicinity of the 
oil works in this crude state, either taken in 
bulk or bagged and barreled. The great ob- 
jection to its use at distant points is the cost of 
transportation, and its offensive smell. Various 
devices are resorted to, to meet these objections. 
The scrap is sometimes treated with sulphuric 
acid, or mixed with dried peat or with plaster. 
But this makes a manure of uncertain value, 
and the farmer does not know just what he is 
buying. The great desideratum is some econom- 
ical process of drying and pulverizing, by which 
we can have aconcentrated fertilizer of uniform 
value, that can be used in drills, or sown broad- 
cast, evenly, over the land. Several claim to 
have found this process, and are about to put 


the article upon the market...We presume it 
will soon be advertised. Weshaye no doubt a 
fine dust can be made from fish-scrap, worth 
at least two thirds as much as Peruvian guano, 
by analysis, and which can very likely be, sold 
for forty to forty-five dollars per ton. , 

2. The cost of the raw material varies with 
the abundance of fish, and the demand for con- 
centrated fertilizers. Three years ago fish-scrap 
was selling at $25 per ton, becausethere was 
a great demand for it by the manufacturers of 
superphosphate of lime. There was so much 
adulteration and cheating in this article, that 
fish-scrap has been declining for the last two 
years, and can now be bought at the factories 
for about $10 per ton. 8. The loss in drying 
should be about 40 per cent, if the fish have 
been subjected to powerful pressure. It will 
lose nearly this, dried upon a platform in the 
summer sun. . 4. The cost of manipulation will 
depend upon the process used. The cheapest 
we know of, costs about five dollars a ton for 
the dry article. Of course every inventor thinks 
his own machine the most economical. 5. The 
freight on the raw material is of the lowest class, 
as the factories are all upon tide-water, and sail- 
vessels can be used. The manufactured article 
is inodorous, or nearly so, and can be put up in 
bags or barrels, and shipped at the same cost 
as other articles. 6. The market price of the 
fish-dust must depend mainly upon the amount 
of ammonia, phosphoric acid, and potash it 
contains. Farmers want a good article, and 
are willing to pay a fair price for it. 


aa — 





JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES.—Mr. W. L. Heuser, 
of New York, noticing thé statement in a recent 
Ogden Farm Paper concerning the difficulty of 
eradicating the roots of this plant from a soil on 
which it has been grown as a crop, states that 
the following plan is adopted in Germany, where 
the plant is cultivated over considerable tracts; 
it has its place in rotation before winter grain. 
After the crop has been removed, sheep are 
tethered on the land with long ropes (or turned 
loose if there are fences). They eat off the 
young sprouts as fast as they appear, and the 
plant dies for want of the support which it can 
only receive from leaves. By the time the 
summer-fallow is to be broken up for the grain 
the artichokes will have disappeared. 
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The Thanksgiving Turkey. 

Some one has said that our national bird is 
not. the Eagle, but the Turkey.. This present 
month of November brings Thanksgiving-day, 
and the most iuteresting period of the turkey’s 
life—its death. Thanksgiving has become a 
national holiday, and what is Thanksgiving 
without turkey? It must be a poor family, in- 
deed, that does not find a turkey on its dinner- 
table. The general demand for turkeys on this 
holiday is anticipated by the breeders, who late 
in October begin to fatten for the market. The 
best turkeys that come to the markets of New 
York and other Eastern cities are raised along 
the shores of Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
where the returns from the turkey flock form no 
small part ofa farmer’sincome. The great bulk 

















of the fowls sold in New York comes from the 
West, where not so much pains is taken in 
fattening as in the localities referred to, and on 
account of the long travel the birds do not come 
to market in such good order (especially if the 
weather is mild) as do those raised near at hand. 
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THE THANKSGIVING TURK E Y.—Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agricuiturist, 


One of our artists, who lives in the turkey- 
raising portion of Connecticut, has sent us a 
Thanksgiving picture which shows various 
scenes in this branch of farming. Turkeys are 
usually regarded as difficult to raise, and the 
scene entitled “ Young Turkeys ” shows one of 
the methods adopted to secure success. The 
broods of young are placed in simple board- 
pens a foot or more high, and kept there until 
they become large and strong enough to get 
over the barrier. This prevents the mortality 
that attends young birds that are allowed 
to wander with the old ones in wet grass. 

The scene of roosting shows the primitive 
and general way in which turkeys dispose of 
themselves for the night. If left to their own 
instincts, they will select as a roosting-place the 
limbs of a tree, the peak of a building, or other 
lofty spot. If taught when they first begin to 
roost, they may soon be made to go regularly 
to roosts prepared for them under the shelter of 
ashed. This is a matter of no little importance 
when fattening time comes, as they take on fat 
SS rapidly when under cover than when ex- 

posed to chilly and stormy nights, as they are 
if — upon trees, etc. Fattening com- 





mences about six weeks before killing-time. 
During the summer the birds have picked up a 
good share of their own living as they roamed 
far and wide. At this time they need an abun- 
dance of fattening food, and to be kept as quiet 
as possible. In order that the change of diet 
may not be too sudden, it is the custom of the 
most successful raisers to begin with a mixture 
of oats and buckwheat. At the end of a week 
corn is substituted for the oats, and after another 
week the buckwheat is stopped, and the birds 
are fed upon corn altogether. They are fed as 
much as they will eat, the corn being supplied 
always at one place, and scattered upon the 
ground or grass that they may feed slowly. 

Most of those who raise turkeys kill for the 
Thanksgiving sales, The birds will grow larger 
and weigh more if kept until Christmas, but the 
profit is not found to be so great. The birds 
are fed nothing upon the morning of killing. 
The flock is driven into a dark barn, and the 
birds brought out one by one with as little dis- 
turbance as possible. The most common way 
of killing is to sever the head by a blow with a 
sharp hatchet, and hold the bird until its strug- 
gles cease. Sometimes the bird is thrust into a 





barrel, as shown in the engraving, until it is 
through bleeding. The picking should be done 
at once before the body is cold. The tail- 
feathers and wing-feathers, except those of the 
extreme joint, are first pulled out, and then the 
feathers of the body are removed, beginning at 
the breast. Great care is taken in picking not 
to tear the skin, as any blemish of this kind 
diminishes the market price. After the princi- 
pal feathers are off, the removal of pin-feathers 
is usually done by women. Western poultry, 
which has to go a long distance to market, is 
always sent without being drawn, as it is found 
to keep better if no air is admitted to the cavity 
of the body. The turkeys raised in New Eng- 
land are generally drawn. A circular cut is 
made around tlre vent by means of a sharp pen- 
knife, and the entrails carefully pulled out 
through the opening. The turkeys are laid 
upon their backs and allowed to cool; the skin 
is pulled over the neck and tied securely. 
When thoroughly cooled the birds are ready 
for packing, which should be done in clean 
boxes. Many tons are shipped each November 
from the agricultural towns along the coasts of 
Long Island Sound and Narragansett Bay. 
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Lyon’s Turtle-head (Chelone Lyoni), 
Zasegpies 
The common Turtle-head, Snake-head, or 
Balmony (Chelone glabra) is very frequent in 
wet and swampy places, where its clusters of 
white or rose-colored flowers are quite conspi- 





LYON’S TURTLE-HEAD.—( Chelone Lyoni.) 


cuous during the late summer and the autumn 
months. Last spring we received from Hoopes, 
Bro. & Thomas, of West Chester, Pa., a speci- 
men of another species, which is much showier 
than the one just referred to, and which pos- 
sesses sufficient beauty to entitle it to a place in 
our herbaceous borders. This species, Chelone 
Lyont, which we may call Lyon’s Turtle-head, 
js found in the mountains of North Carolina. 
The stem, which in favorable soil grows three 
feet or more in hight, is more or less branched, 
and produces its flowers in dense spikes at the 
ends of the branches. The flowers, which are 
rather smaller and more erect than in our 
Northern species, are of a bright purple color, 
and these, together with the ample foliage anda 
pleasing habit, make the plant a very desirable 
one in a collection of herbaceous perennials, 
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A Warre “Scartet” Sace.—While our 
garden was all aglow with the brilliant flowers 
of the Scarlet or Mexican Sage, Salvia splendens, 
in one of its several garden forms, we were 
much pleased to reccive from Mr. H. E. Chitty, 
of the Bellevue Gardens, Paterson, N. J., a 
flowering plant of a variety of the same Sage 
with pure white flowers. To call it a white 
“scarlet” sage is rather a contradictory nomen- 
clature, but we prefer it to that given it by the 
European florist who originated it— Salvia 








splendens compacta alba, That is a good deal 
of a name, and none but a very fine plant could 
carry it. We have seen only a small pot-plant, 
but have no doubt that it will be found very 
effective when used in contrast with the well- 
known brilliant scarlet one. Mr. Chitty exhi- 


bited the plant at the recent annual exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
where it attracted much attention, and re- 
ceived from the society a first-class certificate. 


The Oriental Polygonum, or Prince’s 
Feather. 


—~— 


Some of the old-fashioned plants that were 
formerly very common are now becoming quite 
rare, Some of these old plants we would not 
willingly spare, while we are glad to see the 
places of others occupied by more pleasing 
ones. Sun-flowers, Love-lies-bleeding, the large 
yellow Marigold, and the Prince’s Feather are 
in our minds associated with tumbled-down 
fences and neglected front-yards, and where 
these are the extent of the attempt at flower 
culture we expect to sce the missing window- 
panes supplied by an old hat or a bunch of 
rags. Those who do not thus associate the 
Prince’s Feather with poverty-stricken dwell- 
ings may find in it something of a certain coarse 
kind of beauty. A good specimen has a strong 
stem six feet or more high, large leaves, cach of 
which has at its base a sheath surrounding the 
stem, and long spikes of bright rose-colored 
flowers. The botanical name for the plant is 
Polygonum orientale, and it belongs to the 














Buckwheat Family, one which contains the 
Persicaries, Knot-weeds, Smart-weeds, and 
other well-known aggressive plants. Thisspe- 
cies, as its name indicates, came ‘from the East, 
and is said to have been introduced.into Europe 
by Tournefort, who found: it at the base of 
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ORIENTAL POLYGONUM.—(Lolygonum orientale.) 


Mount Ararat.. Besides the name Prince's 
Feather, it is also called “ Ragged Sailor” and 
“ Kiss-me-over-the-garden-gate.” The plant 
comes readily from self-sown seeds, but does 
not show much tendency to spread and become 
a troublesome weed, though it is sometimes 
found naturalized in waste places near towns. 


The Willow-leaved Amaranth. 


In an article upon Amaranths, we gave last 
month an account of our experience with three 
species or varieties, and the reasons for our 
lack of satisfactory results. Since then, we 
have seen in the grounds of others specimens so 
fine as to make us feel that for once a plant has 
fully warranted the extravagant descriptions 
given it abroad. Indeed, as our climate is much 
more favorable for such plants than that of 
England, we have no doubt that the Willow- 
leaved Amaranth (Amarantus salicifolius) at- 
tains greater perfection here than there. The 
finest specimen we have seen was at Wood- 
nethe, the country-seat of H. W. Sargent, Esq., 
at Fishkill Landing, N. Y. He has several 
specimens, but one in particular is full ten feet 
high, with branches of proportionate length. 
The leaves at the top of the main stem and the 
branches are of a most brilliant carmine color. 
This plant was indeed a fine sight, whether seen 
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at a distance or from a near point of view, and 
its size much exceeds that of any we have seen 
recorded. Mr, Peter Henderson has been very 
successful with this plant at Jersey City, as has 
Mr. Chitty at Paterson. Both these gentlemen 
made the mistake of following the recommen- 
dation of the English growers, and planting it 
in masses, while Mr. Sargent’s is a single plant, 
standing against a background of green. 

- The Willow-leayed Amaranth is destined to 
become very popular now that this year’s expe- 
rience has shown the conditions of success and 
failure. It should be always grown in single 
specimens, and, as suggested in a former article, 
never be checked in any manner in its growth. 





Notes from the Pines. 
—_—_— m 

Metons.—The past season has been an un- 
favorable one for melons. There was not so 
much trouble from insects as usual, but the fre- 
quent rains about the time of ripening prevented 
them from acquiring proper sweetness. Of a 
dozen or more varieties that were tried, Ward’s 
Nectar was by far the best. I thought this 
could not be excelled, but 


~ 
James Vick sent me a basket of fruit from 
Rochester that quite took the conccit out of me. 
It is a variety which he has cultivated for twenty 
years without a name. We might express its 
excellence, and in a manner associate the grow- 
er’s name with it, by calling it Vic(%)tor. 





STRAWBERRIES have during the past summer 
been sadly injured by the white grub. The 
vines were mulched, and the Ogden Farmer, 
who was here one day, thought that the mulch 
attracted the grub. I can’t see why, as they 
eften attack vines that never were mulched. 


CENTAUREA CLEMENTI, of which I received 
a specimen from Mr. H. E. Chitty, of Bellevue 
Nursery, Paterson, N. J., promises to be very 
effective in garden decoration. It has not such 


’ finely-cut leaves as C. gymnocarpa, but it is 


whiter, and of a remarkably graceful habit. It 
is fine for baskets and vascs. 


BRACKETS are useful things where one wishes 
to train vines of any kind against the house. 
It ig bad for both vines and house to nail 
directly to the siding. I use iron brackets which 
project about four inches. One being placed 
above and the other below, a wire is stretched 
between them, and the climber tied to the wire. 
In this way the plant is kept from contact with 
the building, and has a free circulation all around 
it. The brackéts may be had at the hardware 
stores, at wholesale, for five or six cents each. 
They are also very convenient for stretching 
wires horizontally. 


Arunpo Donax, the variegated form, has 
wn taller with me this season than I have 
before seen it. Quite ten feet high, and flower- 
ing. A large clump of it, surrounded by a row 
of Caladium esculentum, made an odd combina- 
tion, but an exceedingly effective bed. 


Sowrne SEEps of herbaceous perennials is 
done at last. It was near the end of September 
before I could find time, and would have been 
rather late had I not sown in boxes which are 
put into a cold-frame. Those who have tried 
sowing flower-seeds in shallow boxes will not 
gow many in the open ground. A shallow box 


_ two or three inches deep is used. A grocer’s 
_ Soap-box will make two or three, The box can 


placed on the work-bench, and the sowing 
uch more carefully and neatly than 


¢ is obliged to stoop—to say nothing of 








avoiding the backache. In weeding and re- 
moving the plants for pricking out, the box can 
be taken to any convenient place, and the work 
done more expeditiously and more at ease than 
when the young plants are in the open border. 


A Sowrne Boarp is very convenient with 
scarce and valuable seeds. I do not know who 
first proposed it, but Iam much obliged to him 
for the hint. It is a strip of any thin smooth 
board that will just go across the box. With 
seeds so rare that one wishes to make every onc 
tell, they are laid upon the board and moved 
one by one towards the edge at regular dis- 
tances apart. When the seeds are placed just 
ag it is desired to have them in the soil, they are 
carefully pushed off one by one into a little 
drill previously made for them. It does not 
take half so long to do it as: it does to de- 
scribe it. 


Maxrna Dritts for small seeds is best done 
by pressing the edge of a lath or thin board 
into the previously-smoothed soil. This makes 
a drill that is perfectly smooth at the bottom— 
where the seeds can be distinctly seen, and if 
the sowing is not properly even it can be made 
so, Which can not well be done in a rough drill 
made by scratching the soil. 


Tuat CHoyorre.—Last spring there was in- 
troduced at the Farmers’ Club, under the absurd 
name of “ Mexican Bread-fruit,” and as a new 
discovery, 2 member of the Squash family, the 
Chocho or Choyote, Sechium edule, Itisa very 
common plant in the West Indies and other 
tropical countries, and has been known and 
grown for ages. It has succeeded in some of 
the Gulf States, but is entirely useless with us. 
I obtained a plant through the kindness of the 
gentleman who brought it before the Club, and 
planted it out. It was carefully protected by 
glass until hot weather came, and barely re- 
mained alive for several weeks. When it started 
to run, how it did go! It was said to require 
an area of 18 feet—better say 180. Wishing to 
give it every opportunity to do its best, I checked 
it but very little. If frost does not come pretty 
soon I shall have to give up the whole place 
to it. It runs worse than a member of Con- 
gress. It is on the tomato trellises, it is in the 
pear-trees, it covers the pig-pen, it drapes a high 
rail-fence, and is invading my neighbor’s pre- 
mises. One branch is headed straight for New 
York, where it may arrive if the season is long 
enough. It is now the first week in October, 
and as no flower has yet shown itself, the pros- 
pect of fruit can not be regarded as encouraging. 


GRraPEs have on the whole done well with 
me this year, and I will give my experience 
with some of the important varieties, but as this 
article is rather long the grape talk had better go 
in a Separate one. 


—-< . 





Grapes at the Pines. 
—~—— 
Geography.—About ten miles north-west of 
New York. Topography.—The banks of a 
fresh-water river, and about 25 feet above it. 
Soil—A very light sandy loam. Climate.— 
Much mixed, especially last winter. This is the 
third year of most of the vines of my little 
vineyard, though I have a few old vines. 
Concord lias been better than usual, which I 
attribute to the fact that there have been so few 
insects to injure the foliage. 
Martha, — “You want Martha.” Perhaps 
“you” do, but I do not. Its only claim to 
popularity is its being white; for the rest, it is a 








very sweet, pasty, bad-flavored fruit. Tt bore 
well, and half the crop was left on the Vines ag 
not worth the trouble of picking, when there 
were so many better grapes, 

Black Hawk.—I have had this vine for five 
years, and have at last succeeded in seeing the 
fruit. Why was this varicty ever sent out? Jj 
is a fox, of the poorest kind, without a Single 
good quality, except very robust foliage, 

Wilder.—This is one of the Rogers hybrids 
(No. 4), and like all of that set is a most rampant 
grower. The fruit with me has been very fine, 
both bunch and berry of good size, and the 
quality satisfactory. I think that this Variety 
will contest with the Concord for popularity. 
It seems to have all the good qualities of that 
variety while it is of finer appearance. 

Barry (which is Rogers’s No. 48) set a good 
crop of fruit, but it began to drop before it was 
fairly ripe. 

Essex.—A. great bearer of large brownish ber- 
ries, with no especial quality to commend them, 

Salem does not seem disposed to fruit with me. 
I have vines three and six years old, and nota 
good bunch upon either. 

Ives set a full crop, but not a berry ripened; 
they all cracked and rotted just when they 
should begin to color. I was surprised at this, 
as it has been considered the surest of grapes, 
Mr. S. B. Parsons raises it in great perfection at 
Flushing. Itis popular at the West as a wine 
grape, and some value it for the table, but in my 
estimation it is inferior to the Concord, 

Creveling has the disadvantage of not making 
a good bunch, but aside from this it has hardly 
a fault. The fruit ripens early, is of excellent 
quality, and keeps well upon the vine. Its 
straggling bunch unfits it for a market grape, 
but for home use it has few superiors. 

Jumelan mildews worse than any variety I 
have. There are some twenty vines, three years 
old, which lost their leaves before the small crop 
was ripe. <A vine, six years old, gave a fair 
crop. It often makes a poor bunch, but those on 
my old vine were sufficiently full. Quality fine. 

Senasqua and Croton were both badly cut 
back by the winter, but the first-named bore a 
small crop. It is earlier than I supposed, and 
as to quality I consider it the best black grape 
in the market. 

Walter set a few bunches, but the leaves mil- 
dewed. 

Delaware.—This needs a rich soil, but it will 
do well on a poor one after the vine gets large. 
It is so good that it is worth waiting for. 


a 


The Potato-Rot. 





The disastrous effects of the potato-rot: this 
year in England—three fourths of the crop be- 
ing destroyed—will awaken an interest in the 
matter in this country. Probably few of the 
active cultivators of the present day recollect 
the former visitation of this scourge and the 
descriptions then given of it. In view of the 
possible appearance of this destructive disease 
among us—for the last time its advent here 
followed close upon that in Europe—we will 
endeavor to briefly state what it is. 

The potato-rot is caused by a minute fungus 
—Peronospora infestans—a statement which 
conveys but little information, and we are at 
once met by the difficulty of explaining it to 
the average reader who has not studied the 
form of vegetation to which the fungus belongs. 
The fungus affects the potato leaf, stem, and 
tuber. Let us assume that these, as are all other 
vegetables, are made up of cells, small closed 
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cavities of microscopic size, roundish or long, 
according to the part of the plant in which they 
may be. A cross-cut of either the leaf, stem, or 
tuber would appear under the microscope much 
like a honeycomb, it being, like that, made up of 
cells. This being in brief the structure of the 
plant infested, let us consider the fungus. The 
potato-rot fungus is a minute, microscopic 
plant, but a plant for all that 2s much as the 
potato itself is. We are familiar enough with 
the larger fungi, the mushrooms and toadstools, 
which show on a large scale much the same 
manner of growth as the small fungi. When a 
gardener wishes to raise mushrooms he puts 
some spawn in a bed of manure. Soon the 
spawn begins “to run,” and the manure is filled 
with whitish cobwebby threads, visible to the 
naked eye. After some weeks, mushrooms ap- 
pear above the surface of the bed. To compare 
the vegetation of the mushroom with our com- 
mon plants, the white threads of the spawn 
(mycelium of the botanists) may be compared to, 
as they serve the purpose of, the roots, stem, 











| and needs no leaves, while the smallest portion 


of it will go on and grow and rapidly multiply, 
and thé fungus is propagated in this way just 
as we multiply a plant of a higher order by 
cutting of the root or stem. The rust, blight, or 
rot, as it appears above the surface of the stem 
or leaf, is, when examined by the microscope, a 
collection of club-shaped threads (fig. 1), which 
ultimately produce an exceedingly minute dust 
or spores (fig. 2), which in the fungus answer the 
purpose of seeds. These spores are so small that 
they can be carried about in the air, or be trans- 
ported unobserved while lodged on other bodies. 
From what has been said, it will be seen that in 
the potato-rot fungus we have to deal with an 
exceedingly subtle enemy. It can, in the first 
place, work great damage inside of the tissues 
of the plant before its ravages are apparent, and 
it is propagated by spores or dust so minute 
as to escape detection. This being a brief his- 
tory of the fungus, which science has made out 
in much greater detail, it will be asked, What 
remedy has science to offer? We are sorry to 





THE FUNGUS OF THE POTATO-ROT.—Feronospora infestans. ) 


Fig.1. The fungus as it appears on stems (a) and leaves (th. Fig. 2. Spores in different states. Fig. 3. Zoospores. 
The two figures at the right, marked b and ¢, show the mycelium penetrating the cells of the plant. 


and leaves of ordinary plants, and the mush- 
rooms, which alone appear above the surface of 
the bed, represent flowers and fruit. The mush- 
rooms only appear when the mycelium or spawn 
which is running and branching in the manure 
attains sufficient strength to reproduce itself by 
means of tle above-ground portion. Now, the 
potato fungus has a similar manner of growth, 
but its mycelium or spawn, instead of reveling 
in a bed of manure, finds its home in the sub- 
stance of the plant. It lives in the cells already 
mentioned, and runs from one to the other, be- 
ing nourished by their contents and substance. 
After a while, the mycelium haying become 
sufficiently strong, it throws up reproductive 
organs, corresponding to, though unlike in ap- 
pearance to, mushrooms, and this is the visible 
mold or rot that is seen in the stem and leaf 
of the potato. The fungus has two ways of 
propagating. First, by the mycelium or spawn, 
Which branches and spreads in the tissues 
of the potato, just as the root of quack-grass or 
Canada thistle will spread through the soil. It 
lives on the already prepared food in the plant, 





be obliged to reply, None. Some varieties are 
less liable to attack than others, and it is grati- 
fying to know that our American varieties, 
notably those raised by Mr. Goodrich and their 
descendants, are especially exempt. It would 
be well that the importation of foreign seed- 
potatoes were stopped. At all events, we ad- 
vise no one to plant an English potato as long 
as the present trouble continues. Secondly, 
should the disease break out on any farm, no 
potatoes should be sent out from: it under any 
circumstances. This will not absolutely pre- 
vent the disease from spreading, but will do 
much to prevent it. 





Tne Happiness or Tropical SEEDS. — 
Some of the tropical plants of our gardens 
are killed by the slightest frost, and one would 
suppose that their seeds would have their 
vitality destroyed by the cold of our winters. 
That such is not the case is shown by the 
Tomato, as it is a matter of common observation 
that this comes readily from self-sown seeds. 





This season we devoted a bed that was last year 
occupied by Cannas to other plants, and were 
much annoyed by the appearance of an abun- 
dance of seedling Cannas. Job’s Tears (Cotz 
Lachryma), a very tender tropical grass, has be- 
come almost a weed with us. So with the 
ornamental Amaranths; they make themselves 
at home, and we should not be surprised to find 
that in a few years the now rare Amarantus 
salictfolius had become a common weed. 


Preserving Roots. 
a od 

Market-gardeners and those who have 2 con- 
siderable quantity of vegetable roots to keep 
for winter use will of course pack them in 
trenches, but the family supply is usually kept 
in the cellar. When put loosely into bins and 
barrels, the roots, if the cellar be a dry one, be- 
come shriveled and injured before spring. 
This difficulty is avoided by packing in dry 
sandy earth—the sandier the better. We scrape 
off a cart-load of soil from a piece that has been 
recently harrowed, and use this for the roots. 
Beets, carrots, salsify, parsnips, horseradish, 
etc., are Jaid in boxes or barrels, as may be 
most convenient, with plenty of earth distri- 
buted among them. In this manner the roots 
are preserved perfectly fresh, and should any 





chance to decay, which is rarely the case, all - 


odors are prevented from escaping by the earth. 

Flower-roots, such as dahlias, caladiums, and 
cannas, may be successfully preserved by the 
use of earth, which for them may be quite dry. 
These tropical roots not only need to be kept 
dry, but warm, and if the cellar is a damp one 
they can hardly be preserved. A spare closet 
in a part of the house where there is no danger 
of freezing is preferable to a cellar for these, 


, 
——@ 


Thawing and Freezing of Cold-Frames, 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 

A. Leavens & Co. ask the question, “How 
much freezing and thawing plants of lettuce, 
cabbages, etc., will stand without being de- 
stroyed?” In former articles I have taken the 
ground that the thawing, instead of being inju- 
rious, is a necessity for their safety. In doing 
so I knowI run in direct opposition to a 
large majority of my brethren, but the expe- 
rience of nearly a quarter of a century, yearly 
increasing in extent, confirms me that I am cor- 
rect, and I am further assured in my opinion 
by knowing that there is not a market-gardener 
in this vicinity but whose practice in the man- 
agement of cold-frames is the same as my own, 
though if the question was asked some of 
them if thawing and freezing did not injure 
plants, the answer might be in the affirmative, 
so universally has the dogma been accepted. 

The gentlemen also ask: “How long can 
frozen plants be kept from the light under shut- 
ters?”—Much would depend on atmospheric 
conditions, If the temperature ranged at night 
from 25° to 32°—merely sufficient to mildly 
freeze the plants—they might remain in good 
condition for four or five weeks, but if subjected 
to a zero atmosphere, without change, as many 
days might prove injurious. A very common 
practice with cold-frames in this vicinity is, if 
the plants are frozen in the frames previous to 
a snow-storm, we allow them to be covered up 
by the snow often for two or three weeks, pro- 
vided that it is deep enough to protect the 
plants from severe frosts, as in that condition 
the plants, though excluded from light, are sub- 
jected only to a temperature of from probably 
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25° to 82°, which simply keeps them dormant. 
But if, on the other hand, the plants are not 
frozen when snow covers the glass, it becomes 
necessary to remove the snow in three or four 
days after falling, else the plants will become 
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Fig. 1.—MUSKINGUM PEAR. 


blanched, and made so tender that they will be 
unable to resist severe weather that may follow. 


The Beach or Sand Plum. 


—~—-— 


There grows along our coast, from Maine to 
the Gulf, a species of plum which does not seem 
to have received much 
attention from culti- 
vators. It is the Beach 
Plum, Prunus mari- 
tima, and is called in 
some localities the 
Sand Plum. It is 
found growing close 
to the sea among the 
blowing sands of the 
beach, and often at a 
distance of twenty 
miles inland. Whén 
found at a distance 
from the sea it is so 
much changed in ap- 
pearance by the differ- 
ence of soil and situ- 
ation that it has been 
taken for distinct spe- 
cies, and the plant has 
been described by 
botanists under half a 
dozen or more differ- 
ent names. The tree, Es 
or rather shrub, is 

seldom more than 

five feet high, oftener only two or three, and has 
numerous stout branches, which are usually 
prostrate, and more or less covered by the 
shifting sand. The color of the stem is a very 





_ dark purple, almost black, and the young 


are brown, dotted with orange. The 








pe of the Jeaves is shown in the engraving ; 


somewhat downy below; they are much finer 
on the plants that grow upon the beach than 














upon those found inland. The fruit is from 
half an inch to an inch in diameter, glob- 
ular, and varying in color from crimson to 
dark purple, and haying a fine bloom. The 
shrub flowers in May and June, and ripens 
its fruit in September. The fruit varies in 
different plants, not only in color and size, 
but in quality—some specimens being quite 
pleasant to the taste, and others very harsh 
and acerb. It is highly prized by those who 
live near the shore for making preserves, 
and itis often seen offered for sale in the 
markets of seaport towns. As this fruit 
presents so great a tendency to vary in its 
wild state, we are surprised that no attempts 
have been made to improve it by cultiva- 
tion. If a good variety could be pro- 
duced it would be valuable. The wild 
plant is very ornamental when in fruit; 
the specimen from which the fragment was 
taken for the engraving was loaded with fruit, 
which in different stages of ripeness, and 
with its fine bloom, was an attractive shrub. 
Our principal object in calling attention to 
this plum is the promise it holds out of being 
useful as a stock on which to bud or graft 
the cultivated varieties. It would flourish 
upon the poorest soils, and it is very likely 
that it would prove a dwarfing stock. 
_— r+ @ 0 re 
The Muskingum Pear. 


We have in our garden six trees of this 
admirable variety of pears, and have watched 
their bearing for four years. It has more good 
qualities to recommend it for general cultiva- 
tion, as an early fruit, than any pear of its sea- 
son with which we are acquainted. The tree 
is a vigorous grower, makes a handsome head, 
and in good soil bears uniformly large crops 
every year. The illustrations (figures 1 and 2) 
give a very good idea of the appearance of a 





THE BEACH PLUM, 


specimen of medium size, entire and in section. 
Cole describes the fruit thus: ‘“ Rather large; 
roundish to obovate; greenish yellow, with 
many dark specks, and much russet, seldom a 
brownish blush; stem long, medial, in a narrow 
cavity; calyx slight, open, in a slight or with 
no depression; flesh yellowish white, very fine, 


they are smooth on the upper surface and 











—— 
tender, melting, juicy, of a sweet, high, aro. 
matic flavor. August 15th to September tom 
Native of Ohio. We find it perfectly harg 
here, and @ great grower. And it is probab} 
well adapted to a much more northern locality,® 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF MUSKINGUM PEAR. 


In Southern Connecticut the fruit begins to 
ripen early in August, and lasts through the ; 
month. It holds on to the tree with great tenacity, | 
and will rot upon the stem if it is not picked in 
season. If the fruit is picked just before it be- 
gins to turn yellow, there is no tendency to rot 
at the core. It ripens throughout at the same 
time, and is as nice eating as an epicure could 
desire. It is in season 
for four weeks, com- 
ing in just after the 
Madeleine and lap 
ping on.to the Bart 
letts. It might well 
be substituted for the 
Bloodgood, which is 
a@ much smaller fruit, 
with a shorter season, 
and, in our yard, of 
inferior quality. The 
wood also is diseased, 
and this we believe is 
@ common fault of 
this much lauded 
variety. It also might 
take the place of the 
Dearborn’s Seedling, 
which, though an ex- 
cellent fruit, is of 
small size. The 
Muskingum bears 80 
abundantly every 
year, that we thivk 
it would make aa 
excellent variety for 
market cultivation. It is very fair, remarkably 
solid, and cooks well. CoNnNECTICUT. 

[We seldom publish an article like the above 
without receiving many letters of inquiry, and 
we would say that the Muskingum Pear is to 
be found in the catalogues of all large nurseriea, 
and that we haye no trees for sale.—Ep.] 
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“THE HOUSEHOLD. 


GB” (For other Household Items, see ‘ Basket” pages.) 
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White Wire-Ware. 
he 
Every one can not have table articles in silver of 
beautiful form and workmanship. We see no rea- 
son why beauty of form should belong only to 
costly materials. The French are much in advance 
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Fig. 1.—TEAPOT STAND. 


ef us in this respect, as with them nearly as much 
taste is displayed in the fashioning of articles of 
tin, iron, and copper as in the more costly metals. 
Persons of moderate means have as lively a love of 
the beautiful as those who are wealthy, and we 
welcome every attempt that brings pleasing and 
artistic things within their means. Recently there 
have appeared in our furnishing stores articles made 











Fig. 2. —FRUIT-BASKET. 


of tinned twisted wire, of which many are not only 
graceful in form, but useful articles of table furni- 
ture. To be sure, they are only of tinned wire, 
but if kept properly rubbed up they may well pass 
for silver, and the cost is very moderate. ~ 

We can not enumerate the various articles made 
in this ware, but give a few selected from the large 
stock kept by our friend Baldwin, 38 Murray strect. 





Fig. 3.—PICKLE-CASTER. 


Fig. 1 shows a stand for a coffee or tea pot. In 
fig. 2 we have a fruit-basket, which is really hand- 
some, and when filled with fruit would grace any 
table. Figure 8 shows a stand for a pickle-jar; 
these are made double, to hold two jars, and casters 
are made of the same material,’ A bouquet or 
flower-holder is shown in figure 4. It is a grace- 
fully-shaped tapering glass, supported in a frame 





of the twisted wire. Toast-racks, comb and brush- 
holders, paper-receivers, and a great variety of 
other conveniences are made in the same material, 


Home Topics, 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
———. 

A Lirrrtz Rest.—Miss Peabody, in speaking of 
establishing kindergartens, says: ‘‘ No one person 
could possibly endure such absorption of life in 
labor unrelieved, and consequently two or three 
should unite in the undertaking, in order to be 
able to relieve cach other from the enormous strain 
on life.” 

Then think of the mothers. I know very well 
that there are mothers of 
large families (even in our 
day when children are born 
with natures that demand 
greater care and finer cul- 
ture than their ancestors 
did) who feel very little 
concern for their children 
except to feed and clothe 
them and send them to the 
schools provided for their 
religious and secular edu- 
eation. But some of us re- 
alize that the demand made 
upon mothers by the en- 
lightened spirit of our day 
is greater than mothers 
with our present poor 
preparation of health 
and culture can endure, 
It is not so much what we do as what we see 
ourselves unable to do that is driving us mothers 
distracted nowadays. The kindergarten solves 
the difficulty, only some of us must do the best 
we can without its aid, it isso slow in coming. 

OF course the minister must have his annual 
vacation, and teachers must have their holidays, 
but where and when shall a mother find rest? 

This question, to which I could find no possible 
answer, was summarily settled for me by ‘our 
visitors,” of whom mention has heretofore been 
made. I was told to pack up my things and go 
home to ‘mother’s ”’ for a visit of four weeks. I 
suggested two wecks, and we compromised on 
three. All the lions I sawin the way were removed, 
and I went—much more for the children’s sakes 
than for my own. The eldest and the second child 
remained at home in the care of my lady visitor—a 
most motherly woman and an educated physician. 
I feared she was undertaking too great a task—to 
keep house for her husband and mine and our two 
children, with no assistance. But it was her own 
plan, and was cordially advised; and when I came 
home she was not sorry that she had undertaken 
the task. Neither was I. More good results came 
of it than were dreamed of in our planning. 

Children need some variety in their care and 
education. A wise friend told me two years ago 
that what seemed to him at the time a great and 
irreparable calamity to his children. had really 
seemed to prove the best thing for their develop- 
ment. They were early left motherless, and since 
then there have been several changes in their home 
and management—always pretty good care, but not 
invariable. The other day he wrote me: ‘“‘I am 
glad you do not worry yourself to death about the 
disagreeable peculiarities of your children. L— 
did that almost literally, and: it incapacitated her 
for doing her best by them. And now they are 
almost model children, and it has not been accom- 
plished by .repression either, or only in a slight 
degree.” Then he gave us two pages of happy 
father-talk about his children, now nine and seven 
years old. 

The more thoroughly a woman is a mother, in 
heart and soul as well as in name, the more does 
she need opportunities of rest and assistance in 
her labors. No individual assistance can do for 
mothers and for children what the kindergarten is 
destined yet to do. 

Madam Kriege says: ‘It is the mother’s mission 








Fig. 4.—FLOWER- 
HOLDER. 





to enter into the child’s nature, to live its life, te 
understand its impulses, to feel its needs; to bring 
her love, her sympathy, her wisdom, to this work 
of leading the child along the dark path of early 
life, and to make it acquainted with its relations to 
nature, to its fellows, and through these to bring 
it into a conscious relationship to its Heavenly 
Father.” 

I think there is not a nobler mission on earth 
than that. But if this mother who ought to do all 
that for her babe, and who longs to do it, is the 
mother also of two or three more young children 
scarcely yet amenable to reason, with all the mis- 
chiefs and necessities of childhood; if she has to 
be not only their wise guide and tender friend, but 
also their seamstress, cook, and washerwoman ; 
and if she must also have the ordering of an es- 
tablishment, and is expected to follow the fashions 
in dress even afar off—then, I say, it is no wonder 
that insane asylums are so well filled, and that 
so many men are looking for their second 
and third and fourth wives; and it is no wonder 
that children have so poor home training. Let us 
accept all lawful means of refreshment, and all 
possible aids in our work. : 


Goop Booxs For MotHers.—First let me men- 
tion Madam Matilda H. Kriege’s. new book, from 
which I have just quoted. I found this awaiting 
me on my return from -my Visit, and it. was the 
book of books I most desired to see just then, 
having read Hearth and -Home’s commendatory 
notice or welcome. The Christian Union seems 
to think that the “average parent” will not be 
able to get much from the book, while it commends 
it to the careful reading of the ‘‘ professional edu- 
cator and the profounder student.” But it seems 
to be written for parents; especially for” mothers. 
It is a philosophical book, but exceedingly inter- 
esting. It gives the philosophy underlying the 
Kindergarten. Madam Kriege and her daughter 
are the leading kindergarten educators in this 
country. This book, ‘The Child; its Nature and 
Relations,” treats particularly of very young chil- 
dren, and is altogether the best book I know of 
about the education of babies from the first dawn 
of intelligence. If women’s minds were not kept 
feeble by the poor, trashy literature too many of 
them feed upon, and belittled by such constant 
consideration of dress-trimming and other trivial- 
ities, this book would find many more readers 
among mothers than it can hope to find at present. 

But here is Miss Alcott, who gives a deal of wis- 
dom in avery fascinating form. I have only lately 
read ‘her .‘‘ Little Women,” ‘Little Men,”’ and 
‘Old-fashioned Girl.’’ All are useful books for 
mothers to read. We shall understand the little 
men and women under our care all the better if we 
get acquainted with the life-like ones Miss Alcott 
shows us, and it will help us to keep up courage 
and faith while we wait for the upspringing and 
fruitage of the good seed we are trying to sow 
patiently and cheerfully. 


UNDER-CLOTHING FOR CoLD WEATHER.—I have 

written on this subject before, but there seems to 
be need of precept upon precept. Of late I have 
been learning better ways than I knew before. 
. For children of three years and over there is 
nothing better, perhaps, than an under-garment 
clothing the body from the neck and wrists to the 
heels, much like the night-drawers children wear. 
They may be made with a plain, easy, high-necked 
waist, with long, straight sleeves, and with open 
drawers sewed to the waist. The drawers should 
be rather full at the top, but small enough at the 
lower part of the leg to go inside the stocking, 
reaching to the heel, cr leaving no gap above the 
shoe. ‘‘ Doctors disagree” about the material of 
this under-garment, some recommending woolen 
and some cotton. Taking into account the diffi- 
culty of washing woolen without shrinking it, and 
the disagreeable seneation many skins experience 
in wearing it, probably the best way in most cases 
is to have this under-garment made either of -cot- 
ton-flannel or of thin cotton-cloth, with a similar 
garment of warm woolen material oveMit.' Buttons 
at the waist support the other under-clothing. 
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‘Phere are many sensible ladies in these United 
States now wearing under-garments similar to those 
just described. Among them the preference is 
usually given to thin cotton material for the suit 
next the body, with a suit made of woolen (white 
flannel, gray ladies’-cloth, or red firemen’s-flannel) 
in the same fashion worn over the cotton suit in 
winter weather. With two such woolen suits for 
frequent changes, to give opportunity for thorough 
airing and sunning of the woolens, they require 
very little washing. The cotton next the body 
takes up the perspiration, etc., and this gets the 
good weekly washing. The woolen suit when 
taken off weekly for a change need only be exposed 
to pure air and sunlight for a day or two to purify it 
properly, washing it only when it visibly requires it. 

If men wear cotton under their woolen shirts, 
the woolen may be treated in the same way, and 
men who are not engaged in dirty work can wear 
their woolen shirts all winter with very little wash- 
ing, purifying them by air and sunshine each week 
when changes are made. Ladies’ cloth shirts shrink 
less than common flannel. 


Squire Stews.—I was told long ago that com- 
mon red squirrels make very good food, but our first 
and second attempts at cooking them were not very 
successful. Perhaps a part of the fault was in the 
dressing, but now I know that I did not cook them 
long enough. In the region where we live red 
squirrels are so thick (or were until the late ‘‘ dis- 
pensation’? overtook them) that they do a deal of 
mischief to corn, ete. MHalf-a-dozen of these 
marauders make 2 nice dish to set before as many 
grown-up people who relish fresh meat for dinner. 
The squirrel lives upon the best of food, and lives 
a free, active life, but its very activity gives its 
muscles a tendency to toughness. This can be 
overcomeé by sufficient boiling. In the first place, 
it must be carefully skinned and dressed while yet 
warm. If the entrails are left in the animal until 
the body is cold they will injure the flavor of the 
meat more or less. Put them in cold water enough 
to cover them, and skim the pot carefully when it 
comes to boiling (this always in boiling or stewing 
meat or in making soup). Two hours’ gentle 
boiling is not too much for young squirrels, 
and three hours for old ones. Never season 
them until they are done tender, and then you will 
add salt and cream, or a bit of butter, according to 
your judgment. A little thickening (a table- 
spoonful of flour stirred smooth in half a cup of 
milk or water) stirred in while the pot is boiling 


will make a nice gravy. Pour the whole over slices | 
The strong flavor of squir- | 


of bread or split gems. 
rels comes from the fat. 
fully before cooking. 

I suppose everybody knows that gray squirrels 
are good eating. 
well cooked, only they are smaller. 


Cut this all away care- 





Chicken Stuffing. 


—@— 


“ MoLLIE Wants TO Know ”’ how to make good 
ehicken stuffing, does she? Well, I don’t profess 
to know much about cooking; I’ll fix your puzzles, 
paint your pictures, write your letters, and eat 
your dinners for you while you do the cooking ; 
but if there be one article of culinary construction 
which I do understand it is chicken stuffing, and 
this is how I make it (that is, if I have to make it 
by reason of being withoutacook. “Oh! yes,’m, 
indade I’ll have to lave; the docthur says it’s the 
debility I got, an’ that I haven’t a bit of muscle’in 
my whole body.” Of course, then I have to go 
into the kitchen on my muscle, and this is how I 
make the chicken stuffing): Three teacupfuls of 
grated bread-crumbs rubbed through a colander 
(don’t let a drop of water come near those crumbs, 
and take out every bit of crust); one teacupful 
of very finely-chopped beef-suet; two thirds of a 
teacupful’of chopped parsley; a good pinch of 
sweet marjoram and summer-savory; the grated 
rind of one lemon; some grated nutmeg, pepper, 
andtsalt. Now bind all these ingredients together 
with one or two beaten eggs, stuff your chickens, 





Red ones are just as good when’ 











boil or roast them, and invite me to dinner that I 
may see you enjoy that stuffing. AunT SUE. 


+t 6 ae 
How shall we Keep Thanksgiving-Day ? 


The poor, poor stomach! What crimes against 
digestion are committed in the name of Thanks- 
giving! Our customs smack somewhat of heathen- 
ism, or would if the overloading of the stomach 
done on Thanksgiving-day were really done in the 
name of religion. 

Don’t I believe in Thanksgiving festivals ? Indeed 
Ido. But ‘‘enough is as good as a feast,” and a 
great deal better than too much. What I wish 
to enter my protest against is the great variety of 
food offered at a single meal, and the indigestibility 
of most of it. The pie-crust alone which is eaten 
on that day adds much to the ill health of indivi- 
duals, and greatly increases the sum total of our 
national dyspepsia. I speak feelingly, for I was 
wretched for two days after last Thanksgiving-day 
in consequence of the very small amount of pic- 
crust I ate that day. I was away from home, and 
ina part of the country where fresh apple-pie was 
a rarity. I left upon my plates as much of the 
chicken pie-crust and of the crust of fruit pie as I 
dared and pay any regard to good manners—but, 
oh! the lard! I understood then for the first time 
why such a cry is made about the indigestibility of 
pie-crust, for I was not brought up on anything 
like that. Now, pie-crust can be made very nice 
and palatable and wholesome—not “puff paste,” 
but sensible crust for good fruit-pies. Use much 
less than the usual recipe of shortening, and eschew 
lard totally. Good sweet butter or cream are the 
only kinds of shortening hygiene allows. Many 
people who abhor pork use lard for shortening, 
but it is a distinction without any real difference. 

But to the pie-crust. A little baking-powder 
(at the rate of a tea-spoonful to a quart of flour) 
will insure lightness. If you are afraid of the 
‘neutral salts’’ left in bread or erust after the acid 
and alkali unite and effervesce, and dare not put 
your’ faith in Horsford’s bread-preparation, use 
good cream, either sour or sweet, without any 
soda. Let your oven be waning in heat when you 
set the pies in, but hot at that moment, and set the 
pies upon the bottom. This do for the sake of 
baking the bottom crust before it gets soaked with 
the fruit juice. 

How can an intelligent Christian woman set 
mince-pies before her family? If you make them 
so plain that they will not hurt anybody, who cares 
to eat them? They only taste good when they are 
so spiced that no stomach but the strongest can 
digest them without suffering, and such things 
finally break down the strongest stomach. 

To make such conglomerations as mince-pie, 
pound-cake, old-fashioned fruit-cake, and the regu- 
lation plum-pudding, and expend the thankfulness 


| of our hearts over food prepared in the most 


health-destroying manner, is—well, isn’t it blas- 
phemous? For just see! Here we have the most 
delicious fruits sweetened and flavored all ready 
for the eating, and such an abundance of beautiful 
and nutritious vegetables which need only the 
simple preparation of cleaning and softening with 
heat and water to be made fit to set before any 
creature with unvitiated tastes. And shall we or- 
dain our Thanksgiving-day, and then set all God’s 
bounteous autumn store in the background while 
we weary and heat ourselves making artificial pre- 
parations which tickle the depraved palate, but do 
injury to the whole body ? 

It is a good time to have those particular goodies 
which are too rare or scarce for every-day use. For 
most people roast turkey comes under that head. 
That is my idea of a feast—to choose a few delicious 
viands and spread a bountiful table with those. I 
would have plenty of these feasts, too—one for 
Thanksgiving, one for Christmas, one for New- 
Year, one for Fourth of July, one for each child’s 
aud each parent’s birthday, and one for each family 
anniversary. A particular kind of choice fruit, or 
game, or good (but not dyspeptic) cake or pie, or 
nuts, or ice-cream, might celebrate each anniver- 





a 
sary. One special good thing is enough, with other 
wholesome every-day fare, but more than one 
“‘ goody ”’ is admissible, if there is harmony in the 
flavors, and no ‘death in the pot” in the way of 
unwholesomeness. It used to be thought that 
you must cook a little of everything you had in the 
house, but we are outgrowing that childishness [ 
trust, as we are learning more about harmonies of 
flavor and more about the stomach’s requirements 
and powers of endurance.. And persons once 
seemed to feel obliged to eat a little of everything 
upon the table. Jean Macé tells of a man who 
died suffocated from excess of food after one of the 
great public dinners, and “his stomach was found 
so distended that it alone occupied more than one 
half his inside.” Beware of a similar fate! 

Of course cating is not the only event of Thanks- 
giving-day. A thankful heart is the great thing! 
And that we should have every day of our lives, 
for there is no life so bare and hard that it has no - 





cause of thankfulness. RELL, 
Chopped Pickle. 


What we call Chopped Pickle goes also under’ 
the name of Chow-Chow, Picklette, Higdum, ete, 
It is liked by most persons, is readily made, and ad- 
mits of the use of a number of articles. There ig 
no particular rule for making it, and the basis may 
be of whatever pickle-making material is most 
abundant. ‘We have just put up our winter stock, 
and this time made it as follows. Green tomatoes 
furnished the largest share, then there were nearly 
ripe cucumbers with the seeds removed, cabbage, 
onions, and green peppers. These were chopped 
in a chopping-machine and mixed, sprinkled freely 
with salt, and allowed to stand until the next day, 
The abundant juice was then thoroughly drained 
off, and enough spiced vinegar prepared to cover 
the material. No rule can be given for the spice, 
which may be according to taste. Whole pepper, 
cloves, mustard-Seed, broken cinnamon, or what- 
ever spice is fancied, may be boiled in the vinegar. 
We prefer it with the addition of sugar. Some 
mix up mustard and add to the pickle when cold, 
and others boil turmeric in the vinegar to give ita 
uniform yellow color. It is a pickle that can be 
made according to fancy rather than according to 
rule. In winter, cabbage, celery, and onions treated 
in the same way make a very fine pickle. As 
with other pickles, the vinegar should be poured 
off, and boiled, at intervals of a few days, two or 
three times before it is put away for the winter. 

<4 ee @ Oe ee 


To Clean Smoky Paper-Hangings. 


Take a piece of wood of the shape of ascrub- 
bing-brush, naila handle on the back, then upon 
the face nail a piece of dried sheepskin with the 
wool upon it, or flax or tow will do, or cotton- 
flannel of several thicknesses will answer very 
well. Dip this brush into dry whiting, and rub the 
smoke lightly with the brush, on the upper parts 
of the room first—protecting the carpet with mat- 
ting or newspapers, as the whiting-dust is hard to 
sweep off acarpet. The whiting that remains on 
the wall is easily brushed off with a soft cloth 
attached to astick. It is very effectual if the room 
is not damp and the whiting is dry. W. 

ae ee a ee 

To Wash Straw Matting.—Take a 
pail half-full of hot water, a perfectly clean long- 
handled mop, and a dish of dry, unsifted Indian- 
meal. Sweep all dust off the matting, then scatter 
the dry meal evenly over the room. Wring the 
mop so dry that it will not drip at all, and rub 
hard, one breadth ata time, always lengthwise of 
the straw, and use clean water for each breadth, 
When the matting is dry, the meal can be swept off 
easily; it should always be done on a dry day.—W. 

re @ oe 9 


Roots.—If these are stored in a ccllar under 
the dwelling rooms, have them covered with dry 
earth, which will prevent disagreeable and une 
healthful odors from coming into the apartments, 








| 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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Our Guessing School. 

In September last I gave an engraving of a curious 
thing, and asked, ‘‘ What is it?’ A copy of the Agrécul- 
turist for next year was offered to the one who would give 
the ‘‘ best account of it.” I have reccived within a few 
of a hundred answers—more than I expected, as it is not 
a very well-known thing, 

Of these answers thirty-one give the correct name, and 
several have sent well-written accounts of the thing, 
which is the egg of the Skate or Sting-Ray, called by the 





WHAT IS IT? NO. 2. 

fishermen Stingeree. Indeed, two or three of the best 
were go near alike that I find it difficult to choose be- 
tween them, but the one that is upon the whole the 
best, is printed below, and the writer of that 
takes the prize. Some, of the answers were very 
wide of the mark, a great many were quite sure that the 
‘What is it’? was the egg of a shark, and they were 
very near the truth, but the shark’s egg is not black, and 
the horns or projections at the corners are different. Sev- 
eral say that it is a piece of sea-weed; and others, that 
it is the dried and cracked open pod of a Martynia, to 
which it bears a slight resemblance. Two or three send 
the name of the Nautilus or Portuguese Man-of-war, 
which is far away from right; another calls it a ‘* Sea- 
Bean ;” another, that it is the egg of a King Crab; 
another, that it is a species of mussel, and stiil another 
calls it ** The Ink Flying-fish,” and so on. 

As this has proved a useful exercise to many, I will give 
you another thing to work at. The ‘What is it?’ en- 





graved on this page is a piece of something that I picked | 


up on the sea-shore many yearsago. Itis shown of the 
natural size, except in length, which is often two feet or 


that follow the general rule among fishes of ** laying eggs.” 
But the eggs of these are larger and fewer than those of 
the commoner kinds of fish, and they have this peculiar- 
ity: each egg és inclosed in @ leathery, oblong, four-angled 
case. Each corner or angle of these egg-cases is drawn 
out into a long, tapering, tubular appendage. As far as I 
can find out, the egg-cases of the shark differ from those 
of the skate in these particulars: those of the former are 
horny, transparent, and yellowish, and the tips of the 
appendages are curled like tendrils—a wise provision of 
the Creator for the preservation of the inclosed fish, for 
these tendrils become entangled among seaweeds, and 
the cases are thus safely moored and prevented from 
being harmed by the rough waves of winter (the season 
in which the eggs are deposited). The egg-cases of the 
skate are of a dark-brown color, about two inches long, 
and one inch wide; the appendages are straight, and not 
curled, as in those of the sharks. What you figure, then, 
is the egg-case of askate. These empty egg-cases may be 
frequently found on the sea-shore where they have been 
cast up by the tide, and are commonly known as ‘ Skates’ 
Barrows,” ** Pixy Purses,” “‘ Mermaids’ Purses,” “ Fairy 
Purses,’ and also ‘* Sailors’ Purses”*—a joke on poor 
Jack, as they are most always empty! And now as to 
these singular spiny appendages. What are they for? 
Of what possible use can they be? These are questions 
that I many a time pondered over and long endeavored 
to find out. It is well known that they serve to admit 
and eject water for purposes of respiration to the inclosed 
young fish, but as water could just as well be admitted 
through little holes in each corner of the egg-case it seems 
to me that these formidable horns must serve some other 
purpose. The number of eggs deposited by each individual 
of the shark tribe is much fewer than in other fishes; 
may it not be that these tubes serve as a protection 
against the many voracious monsters of the ocean, in 
order that the race be not exterminated ? But here, while 
Tam speculating on this subject, the young imprisoned 
fish has matured and wants to get out! Let us sce how 
he accomplishes it. While the egg-case was still in the 
body of the parent fish, it was open at one end like a 
bag, and into this the egg descended, the mouth of the 
bag closed, and then the egg was “‘laid.”” Now that the 
egg has floated about a proper length of time, the slit 
again opens, through the efforts of the prisoner, and the 
fish emerges and swims off. For a short time the yolk is 
attached to him for his nourishment, but when this is ab- 
sorbed into his body, he is ready to take his chances with 
his fellows of the finny tribe in the ‘struggle for exist- 
ence,” and I will now leave him to his fate. : 


Are You Ready for Winter? 

When this question is asked in the farmers’ pages, it 
has reference to barns, cellars, hay, root crops, and all 
that sort of thing, but when we ask it of boys and girls, 
we have specially in mind skates and sleds. Were the 
skates last spring left anywhere that it was most con- 
venient to drop them, so that you will now have to 
hunt them, one ata time? or were they carefully tied to- 
gether, the irons first rubbed over with oil, to prevent 
rusting, and hung in adry place where the leathers would 
not mold? Thesled too, or cutter, as some call it, has 
it been left out where the sun has so shrunken it that its 
joints are shaky, and the irons so covered with rust that 
you can not tell whether they are iron or not? If you 
neglected these things last spring, you will find it so 
much trouble to repair damages, that next time you will 
take more care.. It is now November, and to some 
boys and girls skating and sledding have already come, 


| and to others it will soon be the season for these health- 


more. Itis of about the color of horn. Now, the con- | 


ditions will be the same as before—the Agriculturist for 
1873 for the correct name and best description, only we 
restrict the competition to young people of 18 and under. 


What I Know about Skates. 





BY SALLIE C. GERARD, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Think of my surprise when, on opening the paper this 
month, I was confronted by the familiar form of an old 
acquaintance! I say old acquaintance, indeed I may say 
a tried one, for I certainly tried hard enough to find ont 
what it was, the first time I found it at the sea-shore. 
Everybody has his or her “* hobby,” and mine happens to 
be Natural History, so it is no wonder that on finding, at 
the sea-side, my first specimenof the object your artist has 
80 well iNustrated, I did not rest until I had discovered 
what it was and learned all about it. You ask your young 
readers to give some account of this ‘‘ What is it ? ’°—this 
great big spider-like looking thing. And this brings me 
to my subject, so I will say ‘* What Z know about Skates.” 
One of the orders into which naturalists have divided 
the fishes is called by them “* Plagiostomé*’ (I copied this 
name out of a book!), and includes such families as the 
Sharks (those terrible cannibals !), the Skates, the Rays, 
ete. Both the families of Sharks and Skates contain 
some species that give birth to living young, and others 





ful winter amusements, so we ask if you are all ready for 
them. If not, get ready, for ice and snow may be at hand 
atany time. If th@skates are rusty, oil them and let 
them stand for a few days; then rub the rusty spots with 
oilandemery. If you can not get fine emery, scouring- 
brick or coal aslics will do, but it will take more rubbing. 
Then, if the leather straps have become stiff, as they will 
for want of use, wash them with castile-soap and water, 
and while they are still damp,.rub them over with neats- 
foot oil, such as is used on harness. So with the sled. 
Sce that the rope is strong, and if any joint is loose drive 
in a wedge, and if need be, get some onc to give it a coat 
of paint, if you can not do it yourself. Then do not for- 
gct to put the things that have gone out of use where you 
can put your hand on them at any time. The tops, balls, 
bats, croquet set, and all that will be wanted in a few 
months, and it is much easier to find them and care for 
them now than it will be at the time they are wanted. 


Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


ANAGRAMS. 
6. Dim sail East. 





1. O! chip ehip Lola. 

2..Heap on men. %. Connic gaze. 
8. Verse in cubes. 8. Is a true kond. 
4, Nanni Scott. 9. I bless ice-can. 
5. Nat Zoa’s origin. 10, Account nine. 











1. 100016080. 3 6. 10050010160, — 
2. 10009001016010900.. 7. 30015025077... 
3. 1000801604005010. 8. 4040150. 
4. 200000500400150. . 9 1010500. —. 
5. 5001000116010900.- 10. 101808. ; 
“ _ B. Fy Expwait. 
HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE, 
1, Acity in France. ey 
2. A dwarf. i pic 
3. A fish. : 
4. A beverage.” 
5. A loud noise. , 
6. To endeavor. 


%. To seorn. ‘ 
The center letters, horizontal, form a very disagreeable 
attribute. Puzz. 
SQUARE WORD OF SIX LETTERS. 
. Akitchen utensil. 
Belonging to the ear. 
. Plenty of ice-creams and strawberries. 
A kind of shad. 
Final. 
. Standing out. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
1. Tam composed of 14 letters. 
My 8, 10, 7, 14, is a hoop. 
My 12, 6, 1, is a vessel. 
My 3, 9, 4, is to distort. 
My 11,5 13, 2, forms part of the human body. 
My whole is a well-known newspaper. 


$2 3 


2 oe 


H. H. CuanK. 


Tova. 
2. Iam composed of 8 letters. 
My 5, 6, 7, 2, weshould never be. 
My 3, 6, 4, is a pest to teamsters. 
My 4, 8, 1,is a sheep in its second year, 
My whole is a girl’s name. N. G. D. 


PUZZLE. 
The fortress of love, the index of friendship, 
The dear shrine of childhood, combined 
Form the name of a visitor dear to our household, 
Ever new, pleasant, witty, and kind. L.A. Dzs B. 


TRANSPOSED PROVERB. 


Ni het cabesen fo het efelin acre het ecim veig shev- 
mcelets pu ot airvous tassipem. 
CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in orchard but not in grove. 
My next isin fireplace, not in stove. 
My third is in printing but not in type. 
My fourth is in woodcock but not in snipe. 
My fifth is in turnip but not in beet. 
My sixth is in nectar but not in sweet. 
My seventh is in needle but not in pin. 
My cighth is in brass but not in tin. 
My ninth is in mint but not in money. 
My tenth is in hive but not in honey. 
My whole is the name of a thriving city. 
If you can’t find it out, it will be a pity. 
Harry H. Doan. 


Kox 





433. Illustrated Redus.—A locality important to New 
York commerce. 

AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

O. A. Gage.—You were rather late with your square 
words, but your industry was fally appreciated. 

Cc. J. T.—Our gratuitous contributors keep us so welt 
supplied with puzzles, that we have no occasion to pur- 
chase any. 

Aubert F. W.— Swallows fly low before rain” in pur- 
suit of the insects upon which they feed ; and the insects 
fly low, then, to escape the moisture of the upper regions 
of the atmosphere; so that the “idea” is reasonable 
rather thai ** superstitious.” 3 

Newur D.—Certainly, my child, send as many puzzles 
as it affords you amusement to make; I will examine 
them all with pleasure (that’s what I’m Jor). 

Ben.—See how many of your friends know whether, 
when a carriage is in motion, the tops of the wheels turn 
towards the horses or from them ; they will be very much 
surprised to find that they can not, at once, answer you 
positively. 

Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., to Chas. W. 8., R. W. 
M., R. M. R., Charlie E. G., Lizzie B., J. M. 1., C. P. G., 
A. Lone, Harry H. C., C. M., Beau K., and Ella 8, M. 
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“SHADOWS ON THE WALL.”—Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 

ANAGRAMS.—1. Dainties. 2. Protrusion. 3. Concen 
trated. 4. Surprising. 5. Anticipated. 
%. Likelihood. 8. Miscellaneous. 
Remonstrate. 

CHARADE.—Rhino (rye-no). 

WomeERicat Entema.—Washington. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


4 
Qmad 
OSumPr 
Gtk woe 
QA2r yg a 
WHA ee eed 
ArPwaaArwwwsyr ome 
HAROAHDAZOOPH 
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Ag ae 
ae ha 
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6. Chocolate. 
9. Ourselves. 10. 
































[COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 


TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Her ring, herring, her grin. 2. 
Al oft, aloft, aloft. 3. Pets, step, gest. 4. O vile, olive, 
T love. 

ILLUSTRATED REeBvUS.—Manatce (Man-at-tea). 

P1.—Pardon is the most glorious kind of revenge. 

Cross-Worp. —November. 





Making Shadows. 


These boys are having a finetime with making shadow- 
pictures upon the wall. A great deal_of amusement can 
be made in this way, not only to divert young children, 
who are always pleased by these shadow-pictures, but 
older ones can get much entertainment from them. Almost 
every one knows how to arrange his fingers to form the 
shadow of a rabbit, a fighting cock, and a bleating calf, but 
these are not by any means all the pleasing shadows that 
can be made. In order to have the shadows show to the 
best advantage there must be a white wall, or in absence 
of this a white cloth pinned against the wall. Then 
there must be but one light in the room, and the shadow 
will he all the more distinct if this isa strong one. You 
must ecollect that in shadows it is only the outline that 
shows, and in forming them \tith the hands it makes no 
difference how the rest of the fingers are fixed if those 
e..gaged in producing, the shadow are in their proper 
places, Also, the nearer the hands are held to the wall 
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the sharper will be the shadow. A closed fist with the 
fingers in the proper position will give a very amusing 
outline of a negro’s head, and by the clever arrangement 
of a handkerchief a characteristic turban can be made 
for the head. A little ingenuity and patience will enable 
one by the use of one hand or both to produce very amus- 
ing shadows. Still more pleasing are what are called 
Chinese shadows. A sheet is hung across a door between 
two rooms; the spectators are in one room, in which 
there is no light, and the shadow-makers are in the other, 
in which thereis a very strong light. The lower half of 
the door has a blanket or other screen, through which 
the light can not pass, across it, and the performer is 
hidden below this. When he lifts his hands above the 
screen the shadow falls upon the sheet. But Chinese 
shadows are not usually made by the hands; figurescut , 
from stiff paper or pasteboard are used and operated from 
below. As an outline only is required, the joints and all 
other parts may be made very rough. Any ingenious boy 
or girlcan get up figures of men, women, and animdls, to 
make these shadows, and cause them to have life- tike 
movements, taking care that the hands operating them 
are carefully concealed below the dark screen. The exhi- 
bition of Chinese shadows can be made more amusing 
if a dialogue is kept up asif it came from the figures. 
It would not be difficnIt to illustrate some story erdialogue 
in this way, and thus furnish a pleasant entertainment. 
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Still in Advance! 


The Smith American 


oY a 
Organ Co. 
Respectfully announce that they have now an additional 
large manufactory in operation, making a 


Great Increase 


In their weekly production of instruments. 


At the same time, they have introduced a number of 
a 


ENTIRELY NEW STYLES, 


With elegant cases, increased power of tone, and improved } 


mechanism. 

They ask the attention of musical peopie to the new styles 
—ESPECIALLY TO THE QUALITY OF 
TON E—bdelieving that these instruments will be pro- 
nounced the finest now made in the world, 

“A beautiful diamond edition also has been prepared 
with clear type, newand beautiful engravings, and contain- 
ing nearly all the styles in demand,” 


Tremont St., opposite Waltham St., 
Boston, Mass. 





(= While all other first-class sewing machines re- | 


quire a great deal of skill and practice in operating them, 
the “ Willcox & Gibbs” can be worked by a child after a 
few hours’ instruction.—Fvrom Reasons for Purchasing a 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing-Machine. 658 Broadway, N. Y. 








(2 Butter made in the Blanchard Chuth commands 
the highest price, as the buttermilk is sure to be worked 
out more thoroughly than it can possibly be by hand. 
Expert butter-buyers well know this. 


MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


Also, 10 PER CENT KANSAS 
SCHOOL BONDS, below par. 
THOS. PP. ELLIS & CO,, 

Bankers, 14 Pine St., New York. 


THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 
iS THE BEST 


In the world. Sample card, prices, and testimonials from 
owners of the finest residences in the country, furnished 
free by dealers generally, or by the 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, New York, 
Or Cleveland, Ohio. 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 





OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
carefully selected by our 
Western Agent. For sale at 
prices that will pay over 12 per 
cent on the-investment. 


AND NEBRASKA 













[md AND 
Se Briggs’s Marking-Pen 
ce Combination. 


Reliable, simple, convenient. Pen and Ink 
in Portable Case, Needs no preparation. 
Sample sent free for 75c. Traveling Canvas- 
sers wanted by 
F, H. STODDARD & CO., 63 Fulton St., N. Y. 


ESSEX PIGS. , 
ESSEX PIGS, 
ESSEX PIGS. 
Pure, 


Well-Bred, 


Very Choice. 
Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton gg ~ 


Rochester, 
MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, 
and full particulars FREE. S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro,Vt. 











ANTED—A FARMER in evcry town 
as agent for the Collins Steel Plows, For terms, 
“COLLINS & CO., 212 Water St., New York. 


addr 


ADVIC. 








Send for free Price-list. Jones 
@ Scale Works, Binghamton. N. Y- 











STHINWAY 


Grand, Square & Uprstt Pianos, 


First of the.Grand Gold Medals of on... 
World’s Pair, Paris, 4867--London 3862. 
The most Perfectly arranged &..d the Largest 
Piano Manufactory in the W. rid 
One Piano Every Working Hour, 
Pen Pianos Every bay. 
Kvery Piano Werrante.. for Five Years, 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of che dest ma- 
terials and most thorough werkmansai. wili permit. 
Ol. Pianos taken in exchanve, 
t#~ Tilustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mai- 
ed free on application, 
‘ 
STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms. 
STEINWAY HALL ; 


109 & Lil East 24th 81. N. W, 
GEO. A. PINCH & CO. 


ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


50,000 | 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popuiarity. 
Ga Send tor Price-Lists. 
Address 





BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 











Winter Flowering Plants 


AN 


BULBS for FALL PLANTING. 


Wholesale and Retail Catalogues mailed free. 


SEEDSMEN, 85 CORTLANDT 8T,, New York, 


AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMP. 


“The Best Pump in the World.” 


Our Agents report over $300,000 worth 
of ote aps saved from Fire this year 
by these pumps, being the most power- 
ful force-pumps in the world, as well 
as Non-F'reezing. 

See October number, page 895, also the 
Premium-List, pare 393, of the Am. 
Agriculturist. This paper never_de- 
ceives the farmers. See notice in Feb- 
ruary number, page 45. Tryone. If it 
don’t do the work claimed, send it back 
and get your money, as we war- 
rant our pumps to do all we <laim 
for them on our circulars. 

Send for circulars or orders to the 
% Bridgeport MW’f’s Co., Bridge- 
port, Ct. Persons visiting New York 
n fea can see samples and obtain all infor- 

Babine mation at 55 Chambers street. E. I. 
CURTIS, Des Moines, Iowa, General Agent for Western 
States, will give information and establish agencies. 














‘FREEMAN & BURR, 

| CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, _. 

| Nos. 138 and 140 Fulton St, N, Y. 
THE STOCK for FALL and WINTER 
embraces all the most des:rable styles and fabrics for all 


| ages and occupations, cere : 
>" Facilities for FINE CUSTOM WORK unequaled. 


| Any garment made to measure at few hours’ no 


OVERCOATS, $6 to $20, 
OVERCOATS, $30 to $50. aa 
Business Suits, $15 to'$s0. 
Business Suits, $40 to $50. 
Dress Suits, $20 to'$40. 
Dress Suits, $50 to $70. 
Boys’ Suits, $5 to.$io. 
Boys’ Suits, $15 to $25. 


je 2 eae 
cOUNTRY| Stent’ tie, MMU 2 
"S new system for - 

su of Bea Pop avail sem 

Selves, cnables parties in oO! e 

ORDERS. | country to ondan. alan som aie with 
| the certainty of receiving the most Per- 

R UL ES 


fect Fit attainable. ; 
OR SELF-MEA Samples 
0 8, i ist, an RASURE.. SENT 
FREE on application. 


YS Ru WANTED.—Suitable for grain or 

grass. 100 to 250 acres. Address, giving full descrip - 
tion of land and buildings, lowest price, and terms of pay- 
ment, A. F., care of Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


A Rare Opportunity, 


e, and yery ve- 
nient to market, etc., being within sight of the city: Neigh- 
veral Northern familics, Excellent house, 
built of best materials, and recently done mR contains seven 
Spacious rooms, two large halls, and two cellars. — new 
cow-stable, tenant house, and a number of other good and . 
necessary out-buildings. "Fruit trees in bearing, anda > 
orchard set out one year i Fine well of water, with new 
force-pump. New board-fences, and many other improve- 
ments, substantially made, with a view to @ b pal pon beboael 
dence. Land muchimproved. Also 413 head of cattle, one 
horse, two well-bred colts, pigs, fowls, etc., carriage (nearly 

im ; 











new), wagon, cart, harne ments, tools, ebc,, € in- 

cludin aboutall the parAphaenatia ne pa he 44 

many of the articles being nearly new. The above place, 

stock, equipments, ete., together with the entire crop of 

corn, oats, provender, ete., is offered for $5,500, which is 
Title good and unincumbered. 

To any one desiring a want very bon | cheap home, this 
isa at in, as it is offered low la to effect a 
speedy sale. ould be seen to be at 

Address or apply for 30 days to 


JAMES R. KEISER, Petersburg, Va. 


PRIZE ESSAYS 
ON 


Cooked and Cooking Food 


FOR 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


With much useful information for STOCK-FEEDERS and 
FARMERS. PRICE, POST-PAID, 20c. 


DOWNING’S FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES OF 


AMERICA. 


By A. J. Downing. Newly Revised and Greatly En- 
larged by Chas. Downing. Svo., 1122 pages. Price $5.00. 

The original work of the late A.J. Downing appeared in 
1845. Some years after it was revised and much enlarged by 
his brother, Charles Downing, who has again completed the 
work of a second revision. Charles Downing is upon all 
hands acknowledged as one of our highest pomological 
authorities. He writes but seldom, but whatever bears his 
name is accepted as the judgment of one who is entirely dis- 
interested, as far as the cial aspects of fp logy are 
concerned. The present edition contains the results of many 
years’ labor and experience which have been devoted to 
testing the value of fruits and acquiring a knowledge of 
them that should benefit others. When we compare this 
edition with the modest one which first appeared, we can see 
to what extent the subject has grown. If only a small pro- 
portion of the new varieties that have been added prove 
valuable, we shall have reason to be proud of our progress. 
This elegant and valuable work will be an indispensable 
requisite to every library, and to all interested in Fruits or 
Fruit Culture. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 

ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 











245 Broapway, New YORE. 
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A white, dwarf-growing, Salvia splendens, or Mexi- 
can . A plant of this desirable novelty exhibited b 
us at the fall exhibition of the Mass. Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion, held at Boston, Sept. 16-20, was awarded that Society’s 
first-class certificate of merit. 


Strong plants, in 3-inch pots....$1.25each, $12 per dozen. 
= pla “ 2% wpe Beg FS 9 - 


Ready first of November. No charge for pxckage. 
STOCK VERBENAS. 
Strong Stock Plants of our unrivaled collection of Verbenas 
will be ready for delivery first of November. 
Price, per hundred, $6; per thousand, $50. Package free. 
Address THE BELLEVUE NURSERY CO., 
HENRY E. CHITTY, Supt., Paterson, N. J. 


SUPERIOR DUTCH BULBS. 
Myacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Etc., Etc. 
RICHARD LAUE 52 Cedar St... New_York 
Ric Agent for the oat’ States of the celebrated Nursery: 
men, Messrs. L. Van Waveren & Co., Holland, is now ready 
with his own Fall Importations from these eminent Florists, 
whose productions are unsurpassed for beauty. These 
goods, coming from a reliable source, are offered at import- 
ers’ prices by the assorted case or otherwise. Catalogues 

furnished upon application by letter. 








Great Change of Business Location. | 


Owing to our rapid increase of business all over the United 
States and Territories, we were compelled to get a more 


central location near New York. Wetherefore have removed | 


between Newark and Elizabeth, N.J., only  hour’s ride 
from New York City, where trains leave every half-hour 
each way. Letters and business communications should be 
addressed to 


OLM BROTHERS, Newark, N. J. 


NURSERYMEN. 
SEEDS OF FRUIT TREES 





BY MAIL. 

a ~ 02. ey £. 
Pear Seed, - = = = = @ 25e. 2.50 
mince Seed, = = = = = 30c. 3.00 
urranmt Seed (in varieties), - - 40c. 4.00 
itrawberry Seed (in varieties), = $1.50 20.00 
berry Seed, - = = = Te. 8.00 
MM. leb Cherry Pits, - = —— 50c. 
Black Mazzard yey A Pits, per quart, 40c.3 per 
bushel, $6, by express or freight. Apricot Pits, oa at., 
75sec. Peach Pits, per quart, 10c.; per bushel, $1.50, 

be ay aa fides to Deal t special rates, on appli 
rge quantities ealers, a , On applica- 

tion to J. ‘0: RN & CO. 


M. 
Seed Warchouse, 15 John St., New York. 





OMONA NURSERY. — The largest, 
best, and cheapest Jm; and Colossal Asparagus; 
Herstine and Brandywine ag ad Blackberries, Rhu- 
barb, and Strawberries; Apple, Peach, and Pear Trees. 


d tor Catalogue. 
Coan ee Comleges. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 





hes CoLoRED LITHOGRAPHS of 
Fruits and Flowers.” Six samples, #1 of both 


uit 
pocket and large edition. W. H. PRE: 





SWEET-CHESTNUT TREES. 


The largest stock in the world, at greatly reduced rates. 
Circulars free. Also a fall line of superior Nursery Stock. 
Nineteenth year ; 200 acres; 11 greenhouses. Address 

STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


yee TNT NY 











ae a Walter is the only American Grape that will 
araisin. For a description see = ag 


wees 150 12.00 
We also offer a general assortment of other nursery stock, 
of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, and vines. Send for 


wholesale or retail price-list. 
L FERRIS & SON, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON, 


Chatenay, par Antony, Seine, France, 
Furnishes all sorts of choice nursery seeds 


PEAR SEE x New, pure, prime quality, 


99 cts., gold, per Ib., deliv- 
ered at dock, New York. Deposit in New York on account. 
Address in New York, 


- W. BURKE, 123 Nassau St. 
Seedlings. Apple, 2 yrs. 
. 1, $5.00 1,000; No. 1,000; Root fis. 
we. de roots, $3.00 pee 1 60, eas Maples, 2 yrs. 2 to 3 i. 
$10.00 1,000; 1 to 2 ft., $5.00 per 1,000. Peach trees and 
Scher Nerecry Stock. 2 
DAVID BAIRD, Manalapan, N. J. 
Large stock; 


PEACH TREES. best varieties 


orchard and garden. Also full assortment of other fruit 
* trees, shrubs, vines, etc. 
ALLEN, New Brunswick Nurseries, N. J. 


Price by mail, post-paid, No, 1, 1 yr....$1.00 $7.00 
“ “ ” “ 2 Ts 











EDWIN 





NE. BRANDYWINE, 101 


SPBERRIES, BLA BERRIES, 
fA PLANTS. Prices free. 


HIN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 






® other 





‘ToDairymen & Capitalists, 








Bloomington, Ill, P. O. Drawer 15. | 








1000-Acre Dairy Farm for Sale, with 
Stock, implements, etc. 


PRICE, $40,000. 


The subscriber offers for sale Soriagmater Farm, consisting 
of 1,000 acres, situated on Scugog Island, Ontario County, 
Canada, and distant three miles from Port Perry, the ter- 
minus of the Whitby and Port Perry Railway, and close to 
the water’s edge of Scugog Lake, where there is an abun- 
dance of fish and game. 

This Farm is specially adapted for Seem parpoess, being 
watered with numerous springs—all the buildings being sup- 
plied with water from this source, conducted through pipes, 
as well as the cattle-yards, etc. 

There are on the place twelve houses for workmen, five 
large barns, horse and cattle stables, sheds, pens, etc., and 
one large dairy building, through which a stream of water 
constantly runs. 

The soil is first-class, never failing to produce heavy crops. 

There is a reserve of wood-land in connection with it, 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the = 

The Farm would be sold in one or two blocks of 500 acres 
each, the purchaser having the option to take the cattle, 
stock, horses, and implements, at a fair valuation made by 


disinterested parties, 
Terms of sale for the land, $10,000 down, balance on mort- 


| gage tor from five to ten years, with interest at seven per 


cent per annum. For stock, implements, etc., $5,000 down, 
balance in one year, without interest. 
Parties desiring to see the place or to purchase, will please 
address 
WwW. S. SEXTON, 
Port Perry P.O., Ontario, Canada. 





EK OR RENT.—The valuable farm known as 

“ RIVERSDALE,” the property of the late Hon. Chas. 
B. Calvert, near Bladensburg, Prince George’s Co., Md., 
about seven miles by rail, and good turnpike, from Wash- 
ington, D.C. It contains about ¢ acres, 200 of which are 
cleared and mainly in grass, with water in every field. 
There are two good farm-houses, and commodious barns, 
with stabling for over 100 cows. The proximity of the Na- 
tional Capital renders this one of the best possible points for 
a dairy or truck-farm. The Washington branch B. & O. R.R. 
runs through the place, with two stations very convenient. 
For_ particulars, terms, etc., address the editors of THE 


AMERICAN FARMER, Baltimore, Mad. 
A Fine, Paying Fruit 
$7,000. Farm of 6 wf cheap, for cash. 
‘a 


First-class house and buildings, almost new. rm. well- 

stocked with all kinds of fruit_for market. Situate in the 

mnild and delightful climate of Delaware. Address 
JOSEPH SAVAGE, Hokah, Minnesota. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 











JERSEY CATTLE. | , Fey 
-ESSEX PIGS. aoe 








The largest and finest collec- 

je tion in America, Seven dif- 

ferent varieties. Useful and 

beautifal. Kight first Premiums at N. Y. §. Fair, Elmira, 
Oct., 72. A few pair ready for delivery now. 

Dark Brahma and Partridge Co- 

ie Chins. A few pale ate and June 

chicks, from imported stock, for 


| sale cheap. For further information, address with stamp 


A. M. HALSTED, Rye, N.Y. 








HE American STANDARD. OF EXCELLENCE 

for Exhibition Poultry. Indispensable to poultry 

breeders. It governs the awards at exhibitions. Sent, 
post-paid, for 50 cts. 

Wrienat’s New Work on Povttry, containing 50 superb 
plates in colors. Published in 25 nos. Issued semi-monthly. 
-rice 50 cts. per no,, sent carefully wrapped, post-paid. 7 
one no. for a sample, and sec the jinest wrork of the kind ever 
attempted. Address H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of THE Pouttry Wor.p. 





“POULTRY WORLD.” 


A monthly. $1.00 a year. Splendidly illustrated. Tells 
all about poultry. Send 10 cents for a sample copy. Address 
H. H. STODDARD, Publisher, Hartford, Ct. 





HOICE YOUNG FOWLS.—Light 
Brahmas, Partridge Cochins, Houdans, and Golden 
Sebright Bantams. Carefully bred from Premium and In- 
orted Stock. Will sell at very low prices—to make room. 
or particulars, address A. M. CAREY, Selin’s Grove, Pa. 





CHOICE FOW LS.—Dark Brahmas, Light 
Brahmas, Houdans, and Rouen Ducks, bred from Pre- 
mium and Imported Stock. Send stamp for circular. 
JOEL LRUNNER, Hosensack, Lehigh Co., Pa. 





HOICE TRIOS of WHITE PARTRIDGE and 
BUFF COCHIN Chickens now offered at moderate 
prices for selectspecimens. John J. Berry, Hackensack, N. J. 


For SAILE.—Ten Hives of Bees. Inquire 
t VOISE, Newtown, L. IL., or of 
William St., New York. 





of JOHN C. De Be 
CHARLES W. PURDY, 153 


VINEGAR Quick! Cheap! Pure! 
s ( As my plan of making is the 


best, persons are fraudulently selling Descriptions which I 
give away. Send three cents to A. D. STRONG, Ashtabula, O. 








REES, BULBS, HEDGE PLANTS, 
Seeds, Frnit and Flower Plates, 4 Catalogues, 20c. 
F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill. 


| 
| Pure 


——— 
—— 


[ESSEX PIGS, 
| ESSEX PIGS, 
ESSEX PIGs. 


’ ‘Well-Bred, 
Very Choice. 


Acdress 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y, 


JERSEY CATTLE. 


AN ESSAY 
On this very valuable Breed of Dairy Animals, 


By GEO. E. WARING, JR., of Ogden Farm, 
(Secretary of the American Jersey Cattle Club), 





Together with the Constitution of the Club and a list of its 
members; full directions for recording pedigrees, etc., ete, 
Pamphlet. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50c. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
New York. 


245 Broapway, 








2 
Nig $y 4, 
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“MAPLE-SHADE FLOCK.” 
THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


' This justly-celebrated flock was selected from the flocks 
of the most noted breeders in England, with reference to 
the best wool-producing and mutton qualities. It is pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be the finest flock in 
America ; and some of the Rams and Ewes are believed 
to be equal to any that can be shown in any country. 


20 Splendid Rams, 3 years old 
and under, for sale at low prices. 
Also a few Ewes. 


Address either 
LUCIUS A. CHASE, 
245 Broadway, New York, 


oR 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 











THOROUGH - BRED STOCK. 


| JERSEYS.—Three young Bulls, Cows, and Heifers. 
AYRSHIRES.—Four young Bulls, Cows, and Heifers, 
GUERNSE YS.—One two-year-old Bull, one Bull Calf. 


THOROUGH-BRED PIGS. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS of the very best blood. My 
Berkshire Sow “Queen of the Realm” took Sweepstakes 
| Prize for all breeds of pigs at the New England Fair 
in 1871. 

ESSEX PIGS, equal to any in this country or any 
other. 

SPLENDID YOUNG BOARS AND SOWS 
now ready for shipping. 

Prices reasonable. No extra charges for boxing and ship- 
ping. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Perfect pedigrees given with all thorough-bred stock, 
which may be seen at my farm (Herdsdale), Florence, Mass. 
Send communications to 


L. A. CHASE, 
| 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Cheap Farms! Free Homes! 
On the line of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
12,000,000 acres of the best Farming and Mineral Lands 


in America. 
3,000,000 Acres in Nebraska, in the Platte Valley, 


now for sale. 

Mild Climate, Fertile Soil, 
for Grain-growing and Stock-raising unsurpassed by any 
in the United States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, and 
more convenient to market than can be found elsewhere. 

Free Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 

The best location for Colonies. Soldiers entitled to a 
Homestead of 160 Acres. 

Send for the new Descriptive Pamphlet, with new maps, 
published in English, German, Swedish, and Danish, mailed 
free everywhere. Address 

oO. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R.R. Co, 
OMAHA, NEB. 








900,000 ACRES 
Or 
EXCELLENT FARMING 
AND SPLENDID 


Michigan Pine Lands 


FOR SALE, 


On which are ONE THOUSAND MILLIONS. OF | 
PINE TIMBER, andinexhaustible quantities of Maple, 


Beech, Elm, Ash, Hemlock, Oak, etc. 


The grant of iands to the Grand Rapids and Indiana Rail- | 
road Company, to build their Road from Fort Wayne, Ind., | 


to Traverse Bay and Mackinaw, Michigan, comprises in its 


farming lands every variety of soil, from the ich clay loan. | 
to the light sandy, and they are found in that section of | 
Michigan, north of the city of Grand Rapids, and contiguous | 


vreat fruit belt on the eastern shores of Lake Michi- 
Ag ts being rapidly developed by railroad and other en- 
terprises. 
arming Lands are sold to actual settlers, on cre= 
dit, one quarter down, balance in yearly payments, interest 
Zpercent. Persons desirous of locations for farms will, on 
application at the Office in Grand Rapes, he fur- 
nlehed with Tickets over the Road, entitling them to 
Retarn of Fares, in the event of purchasing any of the 
Compuany’s farming land. For information about the lands, 
prices, location, etc., etc., address e 
yi. A. HOWARD, Land Commissioner, 
bbs PERFEOT. " Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





A NEW COLONY IN KANSAS! 


At “SKIDDY,” in Neosho Valley, on 
MISSOURI, KANSAS, and TEXAS RAILWAY. 
Under the auspices of the ; 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF MIGRATION. 





Mr. Wm. P. Tomlinson, Local Agent, is on the grouna, 
and will give advice and assistance in locating land. 





THE AMERICAN COLONIST AND HOME- 
STEAD JOURNAL, 
Containing maps, with full particulars as to the Organiza- 
tion of the Colony, the Lands, Productions, Climate, Wood, 
Water, ctc.. SENT’ FREE, on application to 
8. R. WELLS, Sec’y of the National Bureau of Migration, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


LANDS IN IOWA. 


Upon application to the undersigned, there will be sent by 
mail to any address, post-paid, a new RAILROAD MAP OF 
IOWA, corrected to date, and a descriptive pamphlet, con- 
taining a Sectional Map of that part of the State in which is 
situated the Land Grant of the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific R.R. Co., and giving full and detailed information as 
to the location, quality, products, terms of sale, etc., of more 
than 500,000 acres of land now for sale near the line of the 
railroad. The lands are the cheapest and best Farming Lands 
now in the market in Iowa, the most productive and pro- 
gressive agricultural State in the Union, and are being offered 
at low prices and most favorable terms to actual settlers, 

J. Le. DREW, Land Com’r, 
c.R.1. & P. RR. Co., Davenport, Iowa. 








For reliable information on North Carolina, her 
agricultural, mineral, industrial, and_commercial re- 
sources, address J. L. Labiaux, Ridgeway, Warren Co., N.C. 





HEAP HOMES in Shenandoah Valley. For cir- 
/ cular, send stamp to J. H. Bristor, Martinsburg, W.Va. 


gy to_secure the benefits 
of the late Homestead Law, will 

learn something of ee by 
addressing M. D. FLOWER, Adjutant-General of nne- 


sota, St. PauL, Minn. 








$100 to J5O Ler monthguarantecd. 


where selling our new seven-strand WuHtrz PLaTINa 
CLoTuEs-Lings. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
free. Address the GIRARD WIRE MILLs, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PER WEEK andexpenscs pajd. We 
want a reliable agent in every County in 
the U.S. Address Hupson R. Wire Co., 
180 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 












“REMINGTON’S” 


Breeci:-loading Sporting, Hunting, and Target Rifles. Best 
in the World.» A REMIN IN & SONS, 21 and 283 
Broadway, New York. 

Cut this out and send for Illustrated Price-List. 


RIFLE-CANES, 
Shot-Guns, eto. 





Revolvers & Pistols, 
ALL KINDS. 


TARGET MADE WITH A “REMINGTON” 
BREECH-LOADING SPORTING RIFLE. 


GREAT WESTERN 









= a a 
P,9. BOX 1311 PITTSBURGH PA. 
Breech-loading Shot-Guns, $10 to $200. Double Shot-Guns, 

$8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 to $75. Me- 

volvers, $6 to $°5. SEND STaMP For PRICE-LIsT. Army 

Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. 


HORSE-POWER GOVERNOR. 


This Governor can be attached to any power in a few 
minutes, an‘ it will control the power at any desired speed 
without taking power from the machinery. 

With it all danger to the horses is avoided, as it is a con- 
stant safeguard at the brake. Price $10. Send for circulars. 

THOS. B. McCONAUGHEY, Newark, Delaware. 


BUNS RIKER 








AND 


FrEED STeAMER 


For full particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CoO.,, Lancaster, Pa. 





ATTENTION, CHOIRS! 


THE ANTHEM OFFERING 


By DF. Hodges, Geo. W, Foster, and J, H, Tenney. 


250 Pages of ENTIRELY NEW Anthems, 
Sentences, Motets, Chants, ctc. 


complete collection for OPENING and CLOSING PUBLIO 
Worsuip. The Music is of that practical character and 
leasing simplicity so popular in our Protestant Churches. 

e believe every page of the ANTHEM OFFERING cam be 
sung and will be admired by nine tenths of our Choirs 
throughout the country. 

The ANTHEM OFFERING will be found a first-class book 
for Schools and Societies. 

Any chorister or teacher who will send his address to the 
publishers before Nov. 15th, 1872, shall be entitled to a le 
copy for examination, on such terms as can not fail to give 
satisfaction. 

Price, $10 per doz. Single copies, $1. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 





Endless Amusement for Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter. The 


BOYS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC CABINET. 


With this Cabinet every boy is enabled to make a photo- 
ee COPY, without extra expense, of his own or friends’ 

arte-de-Visite, crore Suey on of Pict’ Engraviggs, 
Stereoscopic Slides, Designs, Ferns, Leaves, Flowers, etc., 
ete., and affords endless, harmless, and instructive amuse- 
ment to every purchaser. 

This Cabinet contains Printing Frame, —— Gold, 
Silver, Toning, and Fixing Baths, Albumen Paper, Filters, 
Stirring Rod, etc. Also full instructions. rice Ba 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the HAPPY HOURS 
COMPANY, 22 Ann Street, New York, 












You ask WILY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
We answer—It costs Jess than 
$300 to make any $600 Piano 
Bsold through Agents, all of whom 
Pmake {OU per ct. profit. We 
Ie Y have no Agents, but ship direct to 

: e '» & familics at Factory price, and war- 
rant 5 Years. Send for illustrated circular, in which we 
refer to over 500 Bankers, Merchants, &c. (some of 
whom you may know), using our Pianos, in 44 States and 
Territories. Y, S, Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


A GRE AT OFFER ) HORACE WATERS, 
e 481 Bresaery 

will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELOD ONS, 
and ORGANS of six first-class makers, including Waters’ 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, or will take from $ 
to $15 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent applied 
if purchased. New 7 octave PIANOS, modern improve- 
ments, for $275, cash. A new kind of PARLOR O GAN, 
the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made, now on 
exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 
























A LIVE FARMER WANTED 
In each county as Wholesale Agent for O’Hara’s Dol- 
lar Champion Corn-Sheller, patented July 18, 1871, 
indorsed Es leading Agricultural Papers; and O’Hara’s 
Practical Corn-Husker, patented Aug. 1, 1871. Sure 
sale. Very large profits. Samples of both, delivered, $1.75. 
M. O’HARA, Hillsboro, O. 


FLAX BRAKES 


Mallory & Sanford Flax Machine Co.’s new and improved 
Flax Brakes are the best in any market. Easily worked, 
strong, and very desirable. Send for circular to 

JOHN W. QUINCY, Treas., 
98 William St., New York. 


CORN AND WHEAT MILLS. 


Mill and Bolt 
complete in same 
case. Sende 

for Circular. 


Edward Harrison, 


New Haven, Conn, 


The Celebrated Bane Fertilizers, 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, or 
Dissolved Bone. Send for Circulars. 


LISTER BROS., Newark, N. J. 
SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK. 


New, enlarged, and improved edition of this valuable 
book just published, giving correct measurements for 
scantling, boards, plank, saw- oas, by Doyle's rule. Cubical 
contents of square and round timber, staves, and heading 
bolts. Capacity of cisterns, wood tables, tables of wages, 
board, interest tables, etc. This is the most valuable and 
popular book ever published of its kind. Half a million 
copies have been sold. Ask your bookseller for the new 
edition of 1872, or pei send one for 85 cents, post-paid. 


Pp. oO. Box dss, Rochester, N.Y. 


GOOD CIDER ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


The neutral sulphite of lime, as prepared_by James R. 
Nichols & Co., Boston, keeps cider sweet all the year 
round, Full directions. Call for Nichols & Co.’s Sul- 
phite of Lime. Sold b draggiste and grocers generally, 
and at wholesale by JOHN F. HENRY, 8 and 9 College 
Place, New York. Send stamp for circular. 


























GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 





Steinway, Chickering, 
Weber, Knabe, 


and other first-class Pianos sold on monthly installments at 
factory prices. New and elegant 7-octave Pianos for 
cash. Superb 6-stop Organs for $125 cash. Pianos and 
Organs to rent. Teachers and Seminaries supplied with 
shect-mnsic, ote. Getplogue free. Address 

WM. A. POND CO., No. 547 Broadway, N. Y. 





GENTS WANTED.—We guarantee employment 

for all, either sex, at $5 a day, or $2,000 or more a year. 

New works by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and others. Superb pre- 

miums given away. Money_made rapidly and casily at 
work for us. Write andsee. Particulars free. 

WORTHINGTON, DUSTIN & CO., Hartford, Ct. 


UNTING, TRAPPING, Fishing. 


aa traps, preserving, dressing, and tanning 
skins and furs, baits, etc. %%6 pages, 50 engravings. Only 20 
cts. Mailed by : 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS 
PATENTED, 








.ddress DODCE & SON 








BEAUTIFYING COUNTRY HOMES. 


AN ELEGANT QUARTO VOLUME. 
By J. WEIDENMANN, 


This magnificent work is illustrated not only with numer. 
ous fine wood-engravings, but also with seventeen full-page 
and seven double-page colored lithographs of places already 
improved, It embodies the results of a long practice in 
landscape architecture and rural adornment, and while its 
teachings are in accordance with the received rules of art, 
they are thoroughly practical in their character. It is one 
of the most elegant, and ought to prove one of the most 
useful works ever issued in the country. The work, both in 
its letter-press and colored lithographs, is beautifully printed, 
and it is elegantly bound in beveled boards. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $15.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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OVER 12,000,000 SQUARE 
FEET NOW IN USE. 





AWARD- 


(MiEDAL) 
ED IN 1870, AND INDORSED BY CER- 
TIFICATE FROM THE AMERICAN 


FIRST PREMIUM 


INSTITUTE IN 1871, AS 


“The Best Article in the Market.” 


Rockrorp, September %th, 1872. 


Cc. L. RICE & CO., Chicago, Ill.: 

Zz Dear Sirs :—Yours of yesterday asking for my expe- 
a rience with Hi. W. Johns? Patent Asbestos 
e Roofing duly received. In answer, would say, I have 

used Mr yo hns’ Roofing and Coating extens vely for 

Ten Years past, and with great satisfaction. I have 

plied it to more than three hundred roofs in Rockford, 
rin and adjacent country. I have roofs in Rockford that 
have been on Eight Years without Repairs—they are 
soung and good, and by simply recoating will last as 
mnefi longer. I have seen and tested many kinds of 

a: Composition Roofing during the past ten years. I have 
S seen nothing that comes up to “Johns’ Patent Asbes- 

oi Truly yours, L. M, WEST. 


The ** Asbestos Roofing” is adapted for steep 
or flat roofs, in all climates, and can be easily and cheap- 
ty transported and applied. 


Send for Rosaphen,, Descriptive Pamphiets, Price-Lists. 





ae Terms to Dealers, etc. 
{ Established } H. W. JOHNS, 
én 1858. 78 William tha New York. 


“The WesTERN TRADE ere. hc Obes 
‘O., CHICAGO. 


PARSONS, GatvEstTon. 


The Canapa TRADE — ts ORT, M 
J.8 ONTREAL. 


Important to Farmers & Stock-Owners. 


The Texas TRADE 3 Te 
r 





































c 
TAYLOR’S HORSE AND CATTLE FOOD 
is used with great success in fattening horses, cattle, and 
swine. It gives a good appetite, acts on the kidneys, de- 
Ss stroys worms, and gives a glossy coat. Stage proprietors, 
yi - @airymen, farmers, stock dealers, and other reliable gentle- 
* men have given it a thorough trial, and say it is the best 
Be: article they have ever used for putting and for keeping stock 
_ in’a good, healthy condition. It is also good for coughs and 
colds in animals, and is 2 alee a very superior cure for 
cholera among poultry. 
Diplomas have just been awarded to it by the Queens Co. 
and Suffolk Co. Fairs, Long Islan¢c. 
Kt is manufactured exclusively by the 
_ .MANHATTAN FEED MILL CO., 
N. B. Tayuor, President. ’ 508 W. 26th st., New York. 
Small packages, 50 cts.; large $1.00. Send for sampies 
a or circulars with testimonials. For sale at Feed-stores. 
= Reliable agents wanted everywhere. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 
“DOMESTIC” 
z 
Presents a ro- 
cord of success 
s unparallelod in 
the history of 
Sewing M:- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 
Agents wanted J 


- “DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 


Fe'sst Premiums «warded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 
Mustrated Price-List sent free on application. 
MACIC LANTERNS. 
Catalogue, priced and fllustrated, sent free. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


nae 8. BROWN, 181 Broadway, New York, 
neral De » farnishes for cash 

Khat ean sbrocured 4 in ey ig A York market. 

‘ 4 


oe cont) to good morals 
p a Hit to 0 Ger sn in Ger- 


$250 per annum for Board and 















i. Princ., Jena, Saxe- Weimar. 











ESSEX PIGS. 
ESSEX PIGS. 
ESSEX PIGS. 


Well-Bred, 
ee Very Choice. 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MOELLER & DAILEY, 
Landscape Gardeners 


Designs and Plans for Country Seats, Gardens, Parks, 
Cemeteries, etc., furnished on short notice. Orders taken 
for all kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
etc. Will superintend Grading and Laying out Places, and 
Planting Stock, if desired. Best of reference given. 

Address MOELLER & DAILEY, 

176 Broadway, N. Y., Room 58. 


THE orate ro PUMPS. 


The best force 
pumpsin the world. 


Pure, 








» For Houses, Sta- 
dles, and Yards, 
Adapted to wells 


from 6 to 100 feet 
deep. Absolutely 
non-freezing. 

Send for cireular. 





The 


Patent Mushroom Strainer, 


For all kinds of Suction 
Pumps, Screws on bottom 
of pipe for wells and cisterns. 
Especially desirable where 
wells are low, as it will draw 
in 3% inches of water with- 
out disturbing the bottom, 
and in case the water islet 
out of suction pipe it clears 

strainer without stirring up 
= the bottom. Also desirable 
for drawing liquids from 
- ‘ = tanks by syphon, or other 
means, When sediment is to 
be seenand: Can he applied to lead pipe with a soldering 
nipple. Liberal terms to Piawmbers and the Trade. 

oy! as orde +4 on receipt of the money. 
3 134, $1.75 5 2-in., $2.25. 
‘applic: ition. Larger sizes to order. 


WwW. S. BLUNT, 
86 Beckman Street, Sew York. 
For sale by Conroy, O’Connor & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Christmas-Tree Rosettes. 
(Made of the best glazed paper 
of bright colors.) 
FINEST ORNAMENT FOR 
A CHRISTMAS-TREE, 

Easily put on — Will not be 
torn down by the children— 
Will not break—Can be used 
again—Two dozen suffice fora 
large tree—Sent by mail, post- 


paid. 
1 doz., 3col., 30c.; 1.25. 
1 doz.. 4 col., 40c., 1.75. 
Address 
CARL BENNO ZANDER, 
. O. Box 4589, New York, 







Prices: l-inch 


pi Ms 
he, se. + on 








5 doz., 
5 doz., 








“ADVERTISING RATES. 


CASH BEFORE INSERTION. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Last Page, and Xi and 3d Cover Pages—§2.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 
No advertisement inserted for less than $5.00. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, % cents per line, each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 
No advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 





Hearth and Home. 


Ordinary Pages, per line (agate), each insertion. ...50 cents. 
Business Notices, ith Page, and Last Page.......... 75 cents, 
CORN aS dea cvsbdsbeewnserbaceoeee 25 cents per line extra. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $2.00. 





("No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapway, NEw YORE. 


| 


GILLOTT'S. 








“AMERICAN” 
MEAT & VEGETABLE CHOPPER. 


THE BEST 


Meat Cutter 


IN THE 
MARKET 
FOR 


BUTCHERS 


OR 
Family Use 
= For Chopping 
~ SAUSAGE, 

PIE MEAT, 
VEGETABLES, 
etc., ete,, 

THEY HAVE NO EQUAL, AND 


* SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD,” 


Sold by dealers in Hardware, Agricultural Implements, 
and House-Furnishing Goods every where. 
D. A. NEWTON & CO., Gen’l Ag’ts, 
20 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
Ga Send for De or Cireular. 





JosePH GIL LOTTs 


STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well-known Original and Popular Nos., 


TF: Oe 351, 


having been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution 
the public i respect to said imitations. §a@™ ASK FOR 


JOS. CILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 











Issued Weekly. 


A Large, Beautiful, Highly Illustrated 
and very Valuable Journal—full of Reli- 


able, Instructive, and Interesting Read- 
ing Matter: just suited to the Wants 
and Wishes of every Family—eyery 
Man, Woman, and Child in America— 


whether living in City or Country. 





| has engaged as contributors one of the 


finest Corps of Writers in the world. 
TERMS: 


$3.00 
$2.75 each. 


$2.50 each. 


One Copy, One Year, - - 
Four Copies, One Year, - 


Ten or More Copies, - - - 

One copy each of Hearth and Home 
and American Agriculturist will be sent 
one year for $4. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers, 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


ORANGE Jopp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name, 
¢@ Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 





HEARTH AND HOME: $82 year for lessthan four. | 


Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more copies, $2.50 each. 
(= Hearth and Home (weekly) with Amer- 
ican Agriculturist sent to one address for $44 year. 


Read this Carefully. 
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their vediass promise the $5 piclar’s 
and collect and forward names. 


Tt has been done largely at Stores, 
Shops, Post-offices, ete., and by 
private individuals, By Cowope= 
wation, Ministers, Teachers, 
Churches, Sunday and week-day 
have obtained Melo- 
deons, Libraries, Dictionaries, 
ete., also Sewing Machines, ete., 
for poor widows and others. 
Many Professional men have made 
up good premium lists at their 

Clerks in Stores and Post- 


Scholars, 


000 000 | offices. : 
= GOOD & 
000 000 | offices have materially increased 


000 000 
000 000 
000 - 000 
= THINGS, 
= - ’ ro 
000 000 
000 Desirabl 000 
000 esira ey 000 
000 900 
= poo 
oo Wanted by All, 239 
000 

000 ° 000 
oc Easily obtained =~ 
000 000 
po = 
of Without Money, 
= fom 
paved and with 00 
000 

000 000 
oc Little Trouble. Don 
000 

000 000 


Special Attention is invited to the 
list of choice articles in the Table, and 


to the descriptions following... .. These 


articles are fully worth the money 
value set against each, which is the 
regular price. Everything in the list 
is new, useful, and first-rate. 


These articles are offered as Premiums 
or Gifts to those persons who take the 
little time and trouble needed to collect 
subscriptions, new and old, for our pa- 
pers. Over 14,000 persons have 
secured one or more of them, and they 
have almost universally given great satis- 
faction to those receiving them. 

They are all just as good as 
money. The assortment is so large, 
that every one will find something need- 
ed. See table and descriptions. 


They may be easily obtained by 


Farmers, Postmasters, 
Gardeners, Merchants, 
Nurserymen, Mechanics, 
Physicians, Lawyers, 
Ministers, Students, 
‘Teachers, Clerks, 
Ladies, Conductors, 
Children By ALL. 


Any persom who chooses may collect 4 small 
or large list of subscribers and receive the pre- 
mium. (See articles on page 408.) It is only 
hecessary to show copies of the papers, explain 











their salaries thus, while indivi- 
duals in all classes have secured 
good things for themselves or for 
presents to others, all without the 
use of working hours, amd at 
mo money cost. 


The American Agriculturist is 
everywhere known and approved. 
HEARTH AND HomME is now with- 
out a superior in the world as a 
splendidly illustrated Weekly News- 
paper, for real value, cheapness, 
and adaptability to every home in 
America. The papers are. entirely 
different. Taken together, they 
supply over $30,000 worth of 
fine engravings, and more good 
reading than can be found in fifty 
books costing one Dollar each. 


Premium Clubs can be made up 
of subscribers to either paper, or 
partly of one and partly of the 
other, as noted over the Table. 
We call especial attention 
to the last column of figures, 
showing the small number of 
names required where both 
papers are taken, at the re- 
duced price of $4 a year. 


You, Reader, can get 
a Premium. TRY IT. 








Explanatory Notes. 
N. B. 


Read and carefully 


Note the following Items: 
(a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or 2 dozen 
different Post-offices. But....(0) Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 
any time, from one to six months, to 
fill up your list....(@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(é) Old and new gub- 
scribers all count in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; it is partly to get these that 
we Offer premiums to canvassers...... 
(/) Specimen Numbers, Cards, and 
Show-bills will be supplied free ag 
needed by canvassers, but they should 
be used carefully and economically, as 
they are very costly....(g) Remit 
money in Checks on New York Banks 
or Bankers, payable to order of Orange 
Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry; put in the money and seal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways 
is at our risk; otherwise it is not. 














{In the following table is given the price of each article, and the number of 
subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 a year for American 
Agriculturist, and $3.00 a year for Hearth and Home; aiso at theclub rates of $iana 
$2.50: also at the rates of $4a year for both papers together.) tw Descrip- 
tions of Premiums on next page. ; : 

N. B.—Jn all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of American 
Agriculturist at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and Home at $3.00, wilt 
count exactly the same. So also two copies of American Agriculturist at $1 
each, and ome copy of Hearth and Home at $2.50, will count exactly the same. 
In this way Premium Clubs can be made up from the 2d and 4th columns, 
or from the 3d and 5th, or wholly from the 6th column. 


(1) (2) Or (3) (4) Or (5) Or (6) 






































































































































































Table of Premiums and Terms, American, Hearth , Both 
For American Agriculturist, Agricul- || and |} Papers 
and for Hearth and Home, tarist. | Home. -|/together.. 
§ || Number || Number |! Nu 
for the Year 1873. of or Subs of Buk. ran 
2 scribers 
Open to all—No Competition. EE required|| required 
£ at | at || at | at 
™4 gases ad Yorke Baar Bet). 09 ae | ae 
—. 08.).. 
2—Knives and Forks (do 0. -) | e 2 | Bil i | 38 
3—Carver and Fork (do. do.) +.."¢5 5o|| 99 | 102) 15) 51 
i—French Cook's Knife, Fork, and Steel. § 35 | 40|| 8, 20 
—Pocket Knife (Meriden Cutlery Co.)..: $1 50|| *9 84)/ 6) 17 
6—Pocket Knife (do. do.) .. $200|| 6 | 33 , ae 
'—Pocket Knife (do. do.) ..$275|| 7 | ofl 5 1 
Ladies’ Pocket Knife (do. do.) *. 200] ¢| wi §| if 
—Multum in Paroo —_ (Miller Bros.) $83 50|| §| 39 5 a 
Cake Basket (Luctus Hart Man’f'g Co.)$i2 00\| 19 | e|| 1; | 
—Revolving Butter Cooler (do. do.). $8 00|| 16 | 59 %B 
Q—Card Receiver (do. do.), 00]} 16) 49 98 
13—Nut-picks and Crackers (do. do.).$12 00)! 19 | 65/| 10| 33 
Py Fay Denes Teaspoons Rings {a0- ao). 4 00|| 16] 52 98 
1 -). $6 00 H 
|—One Dozen Tablespoone (do. do.).812 00|| 19| @&|| 18) ae 
— One poren Table Forks (do. do.).$12 00|| 19 | @ 10| 33 
18—Child’s Sy Fy do.). $25); 7 | 97 14 
9—Gold Pen, Sil.Case (George F. Hawkes.) $3 25 8! 20 15 
20—Gold Pen and Silver Case (do. do.). $5 00 122| 37 
+ Gola Pen. Handle gaan ed (do, 3: £ 00|| 45) 45 A 
Ladies’ Gold Pen and Rubber Case (do.) $6.00\| 45 rr 8 
— Paragon Pat. Reece Pencil (do. 50 4 
—Paragon Pat. fe oye wing Pencit (ao. 00|| 3 \""g0 "5 
Payson’s Indelible Ink..............00.4. % 8 
Yoore’s Floral Set (Moore Man'f’g Co) $1 % $420 ty 
fain TAGING....8ss<satangen ses sonsicose 1 00/} 3 |°7"° ey 
Garden Seeded Flower Bulbs(selection) 00 6 | 53 4/ ii 
Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker). ...$55 00|| 60 | 240|| 30 | 120 
sowing Machine (Florence) 00]) 74 | 295|} 87 | 145 
—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs 00 io 240'! 380} 190 
Beckwith $10 Sewing Machine 00}! 12] s7/| 6] 49 
ford Family Knitting Machi 00/} 38} 190|) 20! 67 
— Washing Machine (Doty. 00); 22 | %5!! 11) 38 
Clothes Wringer (Best— Universal) 00!) 17) 54) 91] 20 
_Melodeon, 4-octave (G. A. & Co.’s.867 00)| 78 | 295|| 39 | 148 
— Mel , Soctave (do. $112 00|) 198 | 400|' 69 | 200 
Piano Splendid %-ect (Setnevay: Sons) $650 00|| 625 |1620|| 818 | 815 
Silver Watch | Ameocean Watch Co.)...$40 00|| 50 | 165|| 30! 95 
Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch (do. do.) ..$100 00|| 110 | 380)| 535 | 175 
Breech-loading ieee t Rifle. .......2... He 00); 24/ 901 12] 40 
Double-bbl. Harris & #.) 00}; 46 | 150!| 28) 7% 
Charice Pratt's Asrat Oil can, 8Gai) $8 9| $211 6) i6 
‘Hand Cultivator & Weeder ne ee 17| 54/] 91! 99 
American Submerged Pump........++++ $15 00}} 92 7/| 11/ 38 
—Family Scales (Ferbanks "% GO.) civess $14 00); 21 0)| 11} 35 
—Buttain g ~——_ =e Crandall)..........+++ #200); 5 | 201) 8! 10 
“ Boy's Own Boat” (works by Steam).. $2 50|| 6 2, 4|\n 
9— Worcester’s Great Mustr’ed Dictionary$10 00}} 18 | 58} 9| 29 
Any back Volume Agriculturis' 1 TSH... ..| WDileeces} 10 
—Any Two Back Volumes r Ams | 99} |7.>°° 15 
Any Three do. do. do. 2)| 18| s7i! 71 19 
—Any Four do. do. 5 33 00'|} 15 | 47) 8] 
—Any Five do. do. do. P %5|| 47 5s 9| 3 
A do. do. [ 3&$1080|) 19) gt! 10] 
do. ao. |S soo] a} ii Ble 
ol. at same rate.) B atta | Poa Sto: 
SPP. 4 88 Ol) 88 | 88) 19 
Giumendon |S aeaais) Be lcc| B 
do. do. .00| 18 | | 8 | 
. $10. 80 
ao : 5O!] 21 | 71|| 11| 96 
do. do. 5 00} 24) gel! 12) a 
do. do. 5 $17 50)|. 27} 92/| 14) 46 
do. do. = $2000! 30 | 109/! 15 
1 51 
do. do. 3 50) 83 | 110!) 17] 85 
—(Kach aaa'l Youme at same rate) | & s..casll. «ass | [oes obeee 
GS Sixteen Vole. XVI 10 XXXL. JS 40 00)! "5a" | “igo! |" a3"! "ao 
Farmer's Boy's Li ee -» $5 00)) 12 | ‘gg 6! 17 
_Farmer’s Boy's Lit . 25)| 16 | 52) 8! 2% 
—Farmer’s Boy’s Li 1 25) 20 |. 65); 10} s2 
Farmer's Bov’'s Lit %|| 25) 95); 18| 42 
Farmer's Bovy’s Li 00); $0 | 102)! 15] 61 |... 
ny Back Vol. Hearth £8 9/ $j; 5]. 16 jj... 
Any 0 Back Vols. do. 00)| 16} 50 | 8) 3 A 
—(Each additional Volume at samerate.) |i... AE Pee 
4-4 S18 Larary (rour © Choice.) | $388 & is ES A #9"||- —— 
'YS—A &20 Library do. | 3 00;) $1 | 106)! 16/ 53 ||....18 
79-1 @25 Library do. 54% 00)) 38 | was!) 19 | 6 |I°--'on 
80—A &30 Library do. $30 00) 44) 144)) 22| 7 ||....25 
S1—A R35 Library do. 3 $5 90) 102) S| 81 })....28 
$2—A SAN Library — do. SSH0 00)) 56.) 17) 28) 89)... 88 
83—A 845 Library do. 3 3 #45 00); 62 | 192), S81}. 96]... 
Ba-4 850 Library do. $= 850 00)) 68 | 207)) 84 | 108 2° 
85—A R60 Library do. 22 00)/ 80 | 287); 40} 119 |}... 
G—A 875 Library a OST 00!) 100 | 282) 50 | 141 ||....55 
—A $100 Library 100 00/| 125 | 360' 63 | 180 ||....97@ 
A Choice of Goon pe (See Deacription.)||.....|.... CS Pe Dake cties 
Breech-loadin ig Shotgun (Hemington’ 8)$25 00/| 38 198} 20 | 67 {I-25 
‘Single-barrel Sh ot-gun, 0.) $800! 161 52!! 8! 98 [I°° 























te" Lvery Premium article is mew and of the very best manufacture. No 
charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our Premium List. The 
Premiums, Nos. 5 to 9, 19 to 25, 28, 50 to 73, and 76 to 88 
inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail or express 
(at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient), to any place in the United 
States or Territories.No. 2% mailed for 3) cents extra.) The other arlicles 
cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory of each, by any 
conveyance desired. See Description o& Premiums on Next Page, 
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Descriptions of Premiums. 
(For number of Subscribers required, see Table, page 433.) 


Nos. 1, 2, 3.—_American Table Cut- 
lery.—We are glad to be able to offer really good 
articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign make. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Catlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
&@ guarantee, wherever they are known. We offer two 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No.1 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling-water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they wonld not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $15....For 24 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 80 at $1, we will give cither the medium 
size or the table size, sold at $16.00. No. 2 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beantifal goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $20.00....For 33 subscribers, at $1.50, or 110 at 
$1, we will send the medium size, sold at $22.00....For 
95 at $1.50, or 116 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $23.00. The Forks, which accompany these 
Premiums, Nos. 1 and 2, are made of genuine Albata, 
and warranted double-plated with coin-silver. These 
Forks are furnished to us by Messrs. Patterson Bros.... 
The Carving-Knife and Fork are made by The Mer- 
iden Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced 
Handles. 


No. 4.—French Cook’s Knife, Fork, 
and Steel.—This is a long (10 in.) thin Knife, with 
Pat. Rubber Handle, made of the best steel, and for use 
rather than ornament ; and it is really pleasing to see how 
easily it slips through a joint of beef. The fork and steel 
are made to match. It would save many wry faces, and 
perhaps hard words, were itin general use. Made by 
the Meriden Cutlery Co. 


Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8.—Pocket Knives. 
—HeEre’s FoR THE Boys AnD Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
ene for merely a little effort. These knives are fur- 
nished by the Meriden Cutlery Co., 19 Cham- 
bers st., New Work, whose work is equal to any 
done in this country or Europe. No. 5 is a neat, sub- 
stantial Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. 
No. 6 is a still finer article, with four blades and-pearl 
handle. No. 7 is an elegant Knife, with five 
blades and shell handle. No.8 is aLady’s Pocket Knife, 
@ beautiful article, with four blades and shell handle. 


No. 9.—Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife.—This is a most attractive as well as useful Pre- 
mium, from the well-known manufacturers, Willer 
Bro’s Cutlery Co., West Meriden, Conn. 
It comprises, in one knife-handle,a large and a 
small blade, a ecrew-driver, a saw, a strong hook, a nut- 
cracker, a brad-awl, a gimlet, a corkscrew, a pointer, a 
slim punch, tweezers, and, in addition to this, it can be 
used for various other purposes which will at once sug- 
gest themselves to any smart boy or man. It is a pocket- 
fall of tools weighing but two ounces. The knives will 
be sent anywhere in our country, post-paid. 


No. 10.— Cake Basket.—A new pat- 
tern, oval-shaped, or square, nicely chascd—a very taking, 
useful, and beautiful table ornament. This, with other arti- 
cles that follow, is made by the Lucius Hart Manu- 
facturing Co.,of Nos.4and 6 Burling Slip, 
New Work City, and is warranted by them to be of the 


- best triple plate. Mr. Hart, “‘ the veteran Sunday-school 


man,” was engaged in the same place and business for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We have known him and 
his work for many years, and have taken pleasure in com- 
mending and guaranteeing its value to be as represented. 
We believe the Company which bears his name is fully 
sustaining his reputation. The amount of silver upon 
plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integrity 
of the mannfacturer. We could give nearly as good-Jook- 
ing plated ware for less than half the money. 


No. 11.—Revolving BattersCooler, 
—This is a really good and useful article. It is so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under the plate 
will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
table, even in the hottest weather. The cover revolves 
underneath the plate for use, and over for protection. 
The whole is in four pieces, which can all be. taken 
apart for washing. From same house as No. 10. 


No. 12.—Card Receiver. — This is a 
~ beautifnl ornament. as well as a useful article. It is finely 
~ chased and gilt-lined. and. like the three preceding, is 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 





No. 13.—Nut Picks and Crackers. 
—Here are twelve nut-picks, elegantly chased, of medal- 
lion pattern, with two handsome nut-crackers,in a mo- 
rocco-covered case. From the same house as No. 10. 


‘No. 14. — HMalf-Dozen Napkin- 
Rings.—These rings are beautifully chased, and ina 
morocco-covered case. From the same house as No. 10. 


No. 15.—One Dozen Teaspoons.— 
No. 16.—One Dozen Table-Spoons.— 
These are “figured tips,’’ Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers as 
No..10. They are far cheaper than anything we have 
found at half the price, and are well worth working for. 


No. 17.—One Dozen Table-Forks., 
—The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 16. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant in quality and price. All these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No. 18.—Child’s Cap.—aA beautiful gift 
for the little one-year-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Hart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
outside and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, and 
will last for many years--indeed, be a life-keepsake. 


Nos. 19, 20, 21.—Gold Pens: with ever- 
pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases.—Premium 
No. 19 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 20 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 21 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 66 Nassau St., and have obtained 
an excellent reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


No. 22.—Ladies’® Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present for a 
lady teacher or friend. Same maker as No. 19. 


Nos. 23, 24.—Paragon Patent 
Revolving Pencil.—This is a beautiful Pocket 
Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. They are made with great care, and 
every Pencil warranted to work perfectly. They are gold- 
plated, and will last for years. We offer two patterns, 
one for ladies, with ring for chain, at $1.50 each, and one 
of heavier and firmer plate, at $3.00. Same maker as No. 19. 


No. 25.—Payson’s Indelible Ink, 
and Briggs’s Marking-Pen Combination. 
—Payson’s Indelible Ink is too well known to need fur- 
ther commendation. It is almost indispensable in the 
family. Briggs’s Marking-Pen has been before the pub- 
lic for fifteen years, and is justly celebrated for all kinds 
of marking, and particularly for writing upon coarse 
fabrics. The Pen and Ink are put up in a neat case, be- 
ing thus portable, always ready for use, and protected 
from loss or injury by evaporation or breakage. 


No. 26.—Moore’s Floral Set.—This 
is a beantiful Premium—a complete set of Ladies? or 
Children’s Garden Tools for the cultivation of 
flowers, consisting ofa Floral Hoe, Spade, Fork, and Rake. 
They are made of the best steel and iron, with finely pol- 
ished hard-wood handles, light, durable, and highly finish- 
ed, and each set inclosed ina box. They will be found 
very convenient in the garden and greenhouse, and are 
pleasing toys for the little folks. Made by the Moore 
Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Ct. 


No. 27.--Steam-Engine. -—- This is a 
veritable steam-engine ; one that will GO; and a capital, 
intensely interesting, and instructive article for boys, 
and grown-up people too. Our eleven-year-old boy ran 
his engine an average of an hour or more a day for six 
months; he exhibited it inmotionto many of his play- 
mates, hitched on various toy machinery, and it ap- 
peared to go just as well as when first started. 


No. 28.—Very Choice Garden Seeds 
and Flower Bulbs.—We have taken special pains 
to have prepared by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, whose 
seed establishment is well known as onc of the best in 
the country, 2 list of seeds and bulbs of the very 
choicest kinds, and the most useful varieties. Though 
some are rare (and costly), all have been tested 
and found excellent. Here is an opportunity to 
obtain a valuable assortment of secds, as this 
premium allows you to select from the list below any 
that may be desired, to the amount of two dollars. 
If more is wanted, it of course is only needful to secure 
two or more of the preminms.and select seeds accordingly. 
All delivered free; 1 Pkt. Early Wyman Cabbage, 25c.: Dio- 
scorea Batatas, or Chinese Potato, per doz. bulblets, 25c.; 





Moore’s Early Concord Corn, % pint pkt., 25c.; Laxton’ 

Alpha Peas, ¥ pint pkt., 25¢.; Trophy Tomato, % o7, <y 
50c.; 44 oz. Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, 50c.; 1% pa : 
proved American Savoy, do., 25c.; 44 oz. Improved ea 
wick, do., 25c.; 14 oz. Premium Flat Dutch, do., 20¢.: 1% raf 
Improved Red Dutch, do., for pickling, 25c.; 14 Ib. Blise's 
Improved Long Orange Carrot, 50c.; 1 pkt. Perpetnal 
Spinach Beet, 25c.; 144 oz. Boston Market Celery, 25c.: 2 
oz. Dewing’s Improved Early Turnip Beet, 25c.; 1 pint 
McLean’s Little Gem Peas, 30c.; 1 pkt. New Black Pekin 
Egg-Plant, 25c.; 1 pint Crosby’s Extra Early Sugar Corn 

25c.; 1 pkt.*(ten seeds) General Grant Cucumber, 9%¢.: 
1 oz. Boston Market Tomato, 50c.; 1 ounce Con. 
over’s Colossal Asparagus, 25c.; 1 pint Ney 
Dwarf Wax Beans, 50c.; 1 pkt. New Egyptian Blood 
Turnip Beet, 15c.; 1 pkt. Early White Erfurt Cauliflower 
2c.; 1 pkt. Early Simpson Lettuce, 25c.; 1 pkt. New 
Garnishing Kale, 25c.; 1 pkt. Latakia Tobacco, 25c.,; 2oz. 
Conn. Seed Leaf Tobacco, 50c.; 1 pkt. Early Paris Ganji- 
flower, 25c.; 10z. Finest Cucumber Seed, for Pickling, 2e,- 
2 oz. Genuine Hubbard Squash, 50c.; 2 oz. True Boston 
Marrow, do., 50c.; 2 oz. Turban, do., 50c.; 1 Lilium aura. 
tum, or New Gold-banded Lily, from Japan, 50c.; 1 Lili. 
um lancifolium rubrum, Japan Lily, red, 40c.; 1 Lilium 
lancifolium album, Japan Lily, white, 40c.; 1 doz. Gladi- 
oluses, fine mixed varieties, $1.50; 1 doz. Mexican Tiger 
Flowers, $1.25; 1 doz. Tuberoses, Double Italian, best, 
$1.50; 1 doz. Hyacinths, double and single, in three 
colors, red, blue, and white (for fall planting), $1.50; 4 
doz. Tulips, double and single, early and late (for fall 
planting),$2.00 ; 100 Crocuses, fine varieties (for fall), $1.00, 


Nos. 29, 30, 31.—Sewing Machines, 
—‘‘A good Sewing Machine lightens the labor and pro- 
motes the health and happiness of those at home.” We 
offer a choice of three of the best of the leading machines, 
all of which have been thoroughly tested in our own fam- 
ilies, and give entire satisfaction. While all are valuable, 
each has some excellence peculiar toitself. The Grover 
& Baker Machine is remarkable for the elasticity of its 
stitch, which is at the same time very firm and durable. 
The structure of the seam is such that, though it be ent 
or broken at intervals of only a few stitches, it will nei- 
ther open, run, nor ravel. It sews directly from two spools, 
without rewinding..... The Florence Machine makes 
different stitches, each being alike on both sides of 
the fabric. One of its special advantages is that it has 
the reversible feed motion, which enables the operator, by 
simply turning a thumb-screw, to have the work run 
either to the right or left, to stay any part of the seam, or 
fasten the ends of seams without turning the fabric. The 
Willeox & Gibbs Machine excels in the exceeding 
simplicity of its construction. Very little instruction and 
ingenuity are required to understand the few parts of 
which it is composed, and their use; and there is no ex- 
cuse for getting it out of order, until the parts are fairly 
worn out. One of its strongest recommendations is the 
ease with which it is worked, taxing the strength of the 
operator less than other machines. The new table and 
pedals are great improvements. All these machines 
have constantly increasing sales, showing the public esti- 
mate of their value. Either of them will prove a great 
treasure in any household—worth more than $500. The 
$500, at 7 per cent interest, would yield (less taxes) about 
$32. Most families require at least four months of steady 
hand-sewing a year, costing, if all hired, not less than 
$24 a month, board included, or $96 a year. With a 
Sewing Machine, a woman can sew more in one Month 
than in four months by hand. Here is a clear saving of 
$72. But far above this—the everlasting ‘‘ Stitch, stitch, 
stitch,” the bending over the work, and the loss of sleep, 
have brought tens of thousands to early graves. We say 
to every man, Get your wife a Sewing Machine, even if 
you have to sell a favorite horse or an acre or two of 
land—get the Sewing Machine any way. If you can get 
one through our premium-list—well ; but get the machine. 
—No charge for boxing the machines. They go safely as 
freight. Send for circulars, giving full instructions, to 
Grover & Baker Mf°g Co., 786 Broadway, N. Y. 
Florence Sewing M?ne Co., 39 Union Square. 
Willcox & Gibbs Mf°g Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


No. 32.—Beckwith $10 Sewing- 
Machine.—While we advise buying a $55 to $65 
Sewing-Machine, we have long been looking for one 
which, while brought by its low price within the 
reach of multitudes who can not afford the valuable 
higher cost machines, should be at the same time 
worthy of commendation. This we have found at last. 
The Beckwith Machine is well and strongly made, is 
simple, its use being quickly learned, is applicable to 
almost all kinds of family sewing, and has already been 
tested so thoroughly that hundreds of testimonials, from 
all quarters, have been given by those who are delighted 
with its work. Each machine is put in a neat, compact 
box, with hemmer and guéde, oil-can with oil, thread, dtf- 


Serent-sized needles, etc., with full printed directions for 


using. We offer these Machines on our Premium List. 
We will sell them to any who may wish to buy, for $10 
each, delivering to any express office én thés city. 


No. 33.—Bickford Family Knit- 
ting Machine.—This is a practical and efficient 
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machine, simple 1n construction, works very easily, 
. makes scarcely any noise, occupies but little space, can 
be attached to any common table, and be removed in- 
stantly by simply turning a thumb-screw. It can be 
worked by any person of ordinary intelligence, after a 
careful perusal of the accompanying book of instructions 
and a little patient practice. A great variety of articles 
have been made with this machine, and it is capable of 
producing many more and different kinds. A complete 
stocking, heel, toe, andall, can be knit in ten minutes by 
a skillful operator, and socks, sacks, hoods, skirts, mit- 
tens, undergarments, etc.,in remarkably quick time. 
Send for circular to Dana Bickford, General 
Agent, 689 Broadway, New York. For 52 
subscribers at $1.50, or 162 at $1.00, we will send the ma- 
chine with black walnut table, price $33. 


No. 34.—Doty’s Improved Clothes 
Washer, with the Metropolitan Balance Weight. Over 
seventy-five thousand families in the United States are 
using the Doty Washing Machine, and we belleve the 
improved machine has no superior. The “help” use it 
and like it. Send for descriptive circulars to BR. C. 
Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or to Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Ct. It goes cheaply by freight or Ex. 


No. 35.—Universal Clothes Wring- 
er.—Avery useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibers with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the articles. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Metroe- 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 
R.C. Browning, 32 Cortlandt st., N. Y. 


Nos. 36, 37.— Melodeoms.— These are 
excellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Circle, 
for small Churches, for Sunday-schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Instrumental and Vocal Music in a school 
has a beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have seen 
the whole tone and character of a school improved by in- 
troducing a Melodeon.—Set the pupils to work and they 
will raise a club of subscribers for this premium. We 
offer the Melodeons made by Messrs. Geo. A. Prince 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for we know them to be 
good. A large one in oar own Sunday-school room has 
been there chérieen years, and is to-day just as good as 
when first purchased, though used from time to time by 
a large number of persons. Several clergymen have 
obtained this premium for themselves, their Churches, or 
Sunday-school rooms. Theclubs of subscribers were 
quickly raised among the members of their parishes.—— 
Many others can get a Melodeon for their home use. 
Send a postage-stamp to the makersand get their illus- 
trated descriptive circular. These Melodeons will be 
shipped direct from the manufactory at Buffalo. They can 
go safely as freight or by express. If an Organ should be 
wanted instead of a Melodeon, we can supply it for an in- 
creased number of subscribers in proportion to the value. 





No. 38.—Steinway Piano.—SEVEN Oc- 
TAVE RosEwoop Case, Sorip RosEwoop Desk, Lares 
Front, Rounp CorNERS ; OVERSTRUNG Bask, Fuut Iron 
Frame, PATENT AGRAFFE TREBLE, CARVED LEGS, AND 
Carved Lyrx.—This is one of the most elegant Pre- 
miums ever offered ; regular and only price $650. That 
this magnificent instrument comes from the celebrated 
establishment of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, Nos. 
109 & 111 East 14th St., is enough to say; but it 
is due to these enterprising manufacturers to state that, 
while their pianos have repeatedly received the First 
Premiums, by the award of the most competent judges 
the world can produce, at the Universal Exposition, in 
Paris, they received the First Granp Gotp MeEpat for 
American Pianos in all three styles exhibited, viz.: 
Grand, Square, and Upright. The following official cer- 
tificate was signed by the President and the five mem- 
bers of the International Jury: ‘Paris, July 20th, 1867. 
I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Mesers. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exhibition. First on the 
List in Class X.”* The Society of Fine Arts in Paris 
unanimously awarded Steinway & Sons their only annual 
Testimonial Medal for 1867. The President of the Mu- 
sical Department of that Society reports: ‘‘The pianos 
of Messrs. Steinway appear to me, as well as to all the 
artists who have tried them, superior to all that have 
been made to this day in the entire world.” The best 
judges in America say the same. We also speak from 
personal knowledge, as each of our partners has one at 
home and desires no better. This splendid premium 
may be secured by many persons. Only 625 subscribers 
are required todo it. Several have obtained this pre- 
mium. It will pay for even a year’s labor. Classes of 
young ladics at school might unite in canvassing, and 
obtain a present for a Teacher, or a Piano for their 





school-room. We shall be glad to give this premium toa 
large number. Send to Messrs, Steinway & Sons, 
New York City, for a free circular describing it. 


No. 39.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the American Watch Co., Waltham, 
Wiass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor, with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample, enable them to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers. Their 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical im- 
provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought to their aid, and the presence of over 400,000 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people, is the 
best proof of the public approval. We offer a Silver watch, 
jeweled, with chronometer balance, warranted by this 
Company as made of the best materials in the best manner, 
and in pure coin-silver “hunting” case; weight 3 oz. 
This watch we offer as one of our Premiums, with the full- 
est confidence. Upon the movement of each of these 
watches will be engraved, ‘“‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
MADE BY THE AMERICAN WatTcH Co., WALTHAM, Mass.”’ 


No, 40.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Watch Co. (see No. 39 above) includes these beautiful 
gold watches. They are full-jeweled, in 18-carat ‘‘ hunt- 
ing’ cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite for a reliable Time-Keep- 
er. Uponthe movement of each Premium Watch will 
be engraved “Am. AGRICULTURIST. MADE BY THE 
Am. Watcu Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 


No. 41.—Breech-loading Pocket 
Rifle.—This remarkable little fire-arm weighs only 
eleven ounces, yet shoots with great accuracy and 
power from 30 to 100 yards, or more, and can be loaded 
and fired five times a minute. It can becarriedina side 
pocket, and is accompanied by an extension breech, 
so that it may be used either as a pistol or rifle. Itis 
put up in a neat mahogany case, with 250 rounds of am- 
munition. The manufacturers are Messrs. J. Stevens 
& Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the rifles are 
sold at retail by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hopexrns, 
No. 177 Broapway. (287 Without the mahogany case, 
we will give the weapon, all complete, with 100 cart- 
ridges, packed in a pasteboard box, on receipt of 18 
subscribers, at $1.50 each. Fora full description see 
American Agriculturist for Jan. 1869, page 32. 


No. 42.—Double-Barrel Gums or 
Fow.ine Prece.—These guns are the genuine London 
‘“‘ Twist” barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ram- 
rod, and in all respects desirable. Their caliber and 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the 
kind of shooting tobe done. They are furnished for this 
Premium by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hodg- 
kins, 177 Broadway, well known as one of the 
most reliable and best houses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this particular gun, and 
guarantee it in every respect. Itis from one of the 
oldest and most favorably known English manufacturers. 
The price is not put on in fancy carving and plating for 
show, but in the gun itself. This Premium includes Gun, 
Powder-Flask, Shot-Pouch, and Wad-Cutter. 


No. 43.—Charles Pratt’s Astral 
Oil supplies a great Public Want for a Safe, Reliable 
Illuminating Oil. Itis manufactured by him and packed 
only in the Guarantee Patent Cans, expressly for Fammy 
Use. It has more body, and an equal quantity will burn 
longer and give more light than other oils. The constant 
recurrence of explosions, fires, devastation, and death 
resulting from the use of what is called Kerosene Oil—but 
really a mixture of Benzine, Naphtha, and other highly 
inflammable substances, the use or sale of which is anin- 
fringement of United States Law—has induced us to place 
this article on our premium-list as a humanitarian as well 
asa useful act. The Board of Health of the city of New 
York have examined scores of samples of Oil obtained 
from as many different dealers in this city, and nearly all 
have been found far below the Government standard and 
entirely, unfit for use. This ‘“ Astral Oil” is from the 
House of Chas. Pratt, 10S Fulton St. Mr. P., 
a merchant of high reputation, will keep up the article to 
its present standard. It has been tested, and fully in- 
dorsed by the highest scientific authorities in the 
land. The Guaranty Cans are made of tin, and sealed so 
that none of the oil can he removed without breaking the 








seal, thus securing safety in transportation. The can is 
inclosed in a strong wooden case, and may be returned 
for refilling. For 19 subscribers at $1.50, or 65 at $1.00, 
we will send a case contajning 12 one-gallon Guaranty 
Cans of Oil, which may be distributed among a club. 


No. 44.—Comstock’s New Horticul. 
tural Implements Combined.— The Hand Culii- 
vator and Onion Weeder will do the work of sia men with 
hoes. It pulls the weeds and thoroughly pulverizes the 
soil. It is as much superior to the hoe for all small drill 
culture, as the mowers and reapers are to the scythe and 
cradle. The Seed Sower is the most perfect small-seed drill 
we have seen. It sows Beet, Parsnip, and other difficult 
seeds with the greatest regularity, and it is specially 
adapted to sowing Onion seed at the rate of 4, 5, or6 
pounds tothe acre. It is readily attached to the Caiti- 
vator. The Strawberry Cutter takes off the runners and 
at the same time cultivates between the rows. After 
another year’s trial of these implements on our own 
grounds, aud the entire satisfaction they have given to all 
who ordered them of us as premiums, we offer them again 
and recommend themas being all the inventor claims— 
‘* the best in the world.” For 19 subscribers at $1.50, or 
65 at $1.00, we will give the Cultivator and Weeder and 
Strawberry Cutter, price $12.00....For 22 at $1.50, or 75 
at $1.00, we will send the Cultivator and Weeder and 
Seed Sower, price $15.00....For 27 at $1.50, or 90 at $1.00, 
we will send a/ these implements complete, price $18.00. 
Manufactured by Comstock Brothers, East 
Martford, Ct., who furnish descriptive circulars 
to all applicants. See cuts in American Agriculturist, 
page 127, 1869, and page 118, 1870. 


No. 45.—The American Submerged 
Pump.—Every family needs a reliable pump, capable 
of raising water easily and rapidly from the bottom of 
the well, be it deep or shallow—one that is durable, 
that will not get out of order, or be liable to injury from 
frost or gravel. When we add to these the qualities of a 
powerful force-pump, ability to throw water 60 or 70 feet 
from a hose-pipe, and a construction which renders freez- 
ing an impossibility, though it stand out of doors, we 
think we have a family and farm pump which we can con- 
scientiously recommend. No.1 will raise 20 gallons of 
water a minute. This is the pnmp offered in the list. No. 
2, 30 to 85 gallons. No. 3 will raise two bbls. per minute 
from an ordinary well ; and there are larger sizes. Either 
of these pumps will be furnished for the same number of 
subscribers required for other premiums of the same price. 
The pump is set in the well, and nothing but the perpen- 
dicular brake and spout appear above the platform. 
Send for Circulars, to the Bridgeport Manufac- 
turing Co., Bridgeport, Ct., or at 55 Cham- 
bers St... New York. 


No. 46.—Family Scales.—These scales, 
combining the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
are peculiarly adapted to household purposes. They 
weigh from % ounce to 40 lbs. They have a scoop, or 
pan, for weighing flour, sugar, or other house stores, and 
a platform for heavier articles, and are just such an appa- 
ratus as is needed for in-door or out-door use, occupying 
less than 2 feet square. These scales are manufactured 
by the well-known Fairbanks & Co., No. 252 
Broadway, New York, whose weighing apparatus 
has long ranked as the standard in all parts of the 
country. Send to them for circulars, if desired. 


No. 47.—Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety,can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firm asto be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
etc. This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


No. 48.—B. 0. B.—The ‘ Boy’s 
Own Boat’—a Beal Toy Steamboat, that 
will propel itself on the water for over half an hour. 
This beautiful toy is durably made, elegantly finished, 
and is just the thing for bath-tubs in winter and ponds 
and streams insummer. The boat is 18 inches long, and 
fitted with Ryder’s Dollar Steam-Engine and Dodge’s 
Propeller. The engine has a perfect-working safety- 
valve, whereby any excess of steam passes off. It is one 
of the most pleasing and instructive toys ever produced. 
Printed directions for management accompany each boat. 


No. 49.—The Great Dictionary.— 
WorcesTEr’s LARGE PIcTORIAL UNABRIDGED Epirion, 
containing 1854 three-column with a mul- 
titude of illustrative engravings. (The work is a large 
quarto volume.) Most of the thoroughly edacated men 
of the country consider this as by far the best Dic- 
tionary in the English Language. It gives the spelling and 
pronunciation of every word in the language with fall ex- 
planations, and as a source of general information stands 
next to a Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can be called for 
at our office, or be sent by express or otherwise to any 
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part of the country. It should be in every family. It is 
published by Brewer & Tileston, Boston. ~- 


Nos. 50 to 58.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — Thesc 
amount toa large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and 
contain more varied information on these subjects than 
can be obtained in books costing three times as mudh. 
The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or 
$1.75 if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. They 
are profusely Illustrated, the engravings used in them 
having alone cost at least $100,000. Those obtaining 
premiums for less than fifteen volumes can select any 
volumes desired, from XVI to XXXI inclusive. For 
ordinary use, the sets of numbers unbound will answer. 


Nos, 59 to 68.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 50 
to 58 above, but are neatly dound in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


No, 69.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
A few dollars’ worth of books pertaining to the farm will 
give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking and ob- 
serving, and thus enable them to make their heads help 
their hands. One such book wiil, in the end, be of far 
more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of land 
on coming to manhood. Anysmart boy can casily secure 
this Premium, and he will have two sterling works by a 
well-known, practical farmer. They are Allen’s New 
American Farm Book, and Allen’s American Cattle. 


No. 70.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
Both the books in No. 69, and also Herbert’s Hints to 
Horsekeepers, and Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 


The four books in No. 70, with the addition of Fuller's 
Strawberry Culture, Gregory on Squashes, Brill’s Farm 
Gardening, and Harris on the Pig. . 


No. 72.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library .— 
The eight books in No. 71, with the addition of Thomas’s 
Farm,Implements, Tim Bunker Papers, and Waring’s 
Draining for Profit. 


No. 73.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
The eleven books in No. 72, with the addition of Fuller's 
Grape Culturist, Breck’s New Book of Flowers, and 
Hunter and Trapper—in all 14 fine volunies. 


Nos. 74, 75.—Bound Volumes of 
Hearth and Home.—tThese volumes are neatly 
and uniformly bound in cloth, with title in gilt on back 
and side. With their beantiful engravings, and abun- 
dance of useful and entertaining reading for all the mem- 
bers of a family, they will prove valuable additions to 
any library. 


Nos. 76 to 87.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for the 
Farm, Garden, 2nd Household. The person 
entitled to any one of the premiums %%6 to 87 may select 
any books desired from the list of our books published 
monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. (23 Let the farmers of a neighborhood 
unite their efforts, and through these premiums get an 
agricultural library for general use. (28 "See Table List 
of Books in advertising columns. 


No. 88.—General Book Premium. 
—Any one sending 25 or more names, may select books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20; or 
60 cents for each name at $1.50. Thés offer is only for 
clubs of % or more. The books will be sent by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid through, by us. See List as in No. 76. 


No. 89. — Remington’s Breech. 
loading, Single-Barrel Shot-Gun.—This gun 
has the best quality barrel, 32-in. gauge, No. 16, weight 
6% Ibs., using “‘ Draper’s” patent brass shells, which can 
be reloaded over and over again, and will last nearly as 
long asthe gun. Ordinary gun-caps and wads used in 
loading. Breech system same as the celebrated Reming- 
ton’s military and sporting guns. This Premium includes 
gun, with varnished stock, one shell and loader. Price 
of cartridge shells, $3.60 per dozen extra. These guns 
are manufactured by the noted firm of E, Reming=- 
ton & Sons, Nos. 281 and 283 Broadway, 
New York, whose reputation is world-wide, and who 
stand in the front rank of manufacturers of fire-arms. 


No. 90.—Remington’s Single-Bar- 
rel, Muzzie-loading Shot-Gun. Improve. 
—This very serviceable, low-priced gun has gained a wide 


_ reputation, and we doubt not that many of our boy-read- 
___ @rs, who are old enough to handle a gun, will be glad to 


reone. It is of good material aad fine workman- 


_. ship, and by the same makers as No. 89. 
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A GREAT BOON. 


A Good Cheap 
Sewing-Machine at Last, 


We have been offering as a Premium, for some months 


No. 71.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— | past, the Beckwith new $10 Sewing Ma- 


chine, which has been fully described in the American 
Agriculturist for March and April, 1872. We have already 
given and sold some hundreds of these machines, and test- 
imonials of satisfaction are coming from every quarter. 
See what the People Say. 

Hundreds of letters have been received by us and by the 
Beckwith Sewing Machine Co., extracts from a few of which 
are given belew. 





SHERMAN, CHAUTAUQUA Co., N. Y., Aug. i5th, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: Having seen a notice of your machine in the 
Am, Agriculturist, and placing great confidence in what- 
ever that journal recommends, I was induced to send for 
one. We never saw the machine until it came by express, 
and had no instruction except what came with it, and in 
less than half an hour after it was received my daughter was 
making a dress with it, with perfect success, which she com- 
pletely made with the machine, Other members of the 
family used it at once with equal success. I consider this, 
the Beckwith Sewing Machine, a most useful family 

machine, which I cheerfully recommend to all. 
H. W. SPERRY. 


West CHESTER, August 15th, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: In answer to inquiry about Beckwith Sew- 
ing Machine, I can say that it has proved satisfactory. Our 
physician having forbidden a treadle machine to come into 
the house, for fear of my wife, who is in delicate health, being 
tempted to use it, I was induced to order a Beckwith. My 
wife, besides making up female wear of different materials, 
recently finished for me, in a most workmanlike manner, on 
the Beckwith, a whole suit, coat, vest, and pants, of French 
habit-cloth, which is equal, if not superior, to any I have 
had made in your city or elsewhere. It, like all other 
machines, requires some common-sense application, and a 
little patience, until one fully understands It, and then there 
is little or no trouble. My wife, without any other guide 
than a careful observation of the rules contained in the lid 
of the box, has been able to run it successfully. We value 

it highly. W. P. TOWNSEND. 


WELBORN, F.A., September 20th, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: The sewing-machine came safely to hand, 
and on trial I find it complete. My wife says it is the dear- 
est little machine that ever was made, and she would rather 
sew on it than to eat—would not take $50 for it if she could 
not getanother. ..... 
Respectfully yours, W. CLAY MALLORY. 
‘ LupLow, Mass., August 26th, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN : | received your machine in good order, and 
after using it four months, trying it on all goods, I can say 
that it far exceeds my expectation. To say that I am well 
pleased with it would be but saying little. Jam satiafied, 
and think the 310 well spent. 


Yours truly, Mrs. A. L. BENNETT. 


Looxovt, W. TENN., August 3d, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN :jWe received the Beckwith Machine safely 
the evening of August Ist, and, as this is probably the high- 
est testimonial you will ever receive, we have duly felt the 
responsibility of writing to you how the little wonder works 
“‘aboye the clouds.” We have taken two days to test its 


| 





powers, and are most agreeably surprised. We ex 
nothing half so small, so pretty, or so useful. , , ee. 
Your friend, MARY J. CHAPMAN 


DEFIANCE, OHIO, September ith, 1872 
Sin: We received your letter and machine in good time. 
We are perfectly satisfied. They will give universal Satis. 
faction, I am a German; I landed in New York in 1852 
been in Defiance County sixteen years. 7 
Yours respectfully, JOHN HEILSHORN, 





PLYMOUTH, SHEBOYGAN Co., Wis., June 10th, 1872, 

Mr. BarLow: We thought this the greatest invention for 
its inches in the world. It has become a family necessity, 
Yours truly, Mrs. C. B. WILLEY, 





MANSFIELD, T1o@a Co., Pa., September 2ith, 1872, 
GENTLEMEN: Your machine is tne most perfect Piece of 
simplicity that I ever saw, and ours works, as those say who 
win it, “splendidly.” Yours truly, 
JOHN H. PUTNAM. 


Fremont, DopGE Co., Nes., September 2ist, 1872, 
GENTLEMEN: I received the $10 Beckwith Sewing 
Machine August 1ith, since which time’I have sewed gar. 
ments from a French lawn to a cloth, and it gives entire 
satisfaction. 


Respectfully, ANNA C. WATT, 





No. 3, A. & G. R.R., GEorata, April, 1872, 
GENTLEMEN: Seeing your improved machine advertised 
in the American Agriculturist, and relying on Orange Judd 
& Co.’s statements, we sent to them and got one of your 
machines, with which we are much pleased. Have shown 
it to several friends, and I presume several orders will soon 
be sent to Orange Judd & Co. or to you. 


Respectfully yours, J. A. M. KING. 


New YOorK, May, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: Itis due your laudable enterprise to state 
that, having had in my family one of the Beckwith Sewing 
Machines from Its first appearance, its great merits are more 
apparent the longer we use it. My wife makes all her 
dresses on it with ease and pertect satisfaction, as well as 
everything else she desires to sew. She has recently made 
a heavy silk dress with it, and is now making a light sum. 
mer dress. Having formerly been accustomed to the use 
of first-class large machines, she greatly prefers the little 
Beckwith. Its ease of operation, its simplicity, and always 
being in perfect order, together with the great convenience 
of taking it with her wherever she goes, and of using it 
wherever she pleases, are considerations so greatly in its 
favor, that it must soon become the favorite of every house- 

hold, Yours respectfully, 
LEANDER FOX, 26 Varick St., N. Y. 


KENANSVILLE, DuPLIN Co., N. C., April, 18%2. 
GENTLEMEN: The machine has been received, and works 
like a charm. Yours respectfully, Rk. H. BROWN. 


We have contracted with the Beck with Sewing Machine 
Company for a large number of them to supply our own 
friends, and as Premiums. Each machine is put 
in a neat, compact box, with hemmer and gvide, oil-can 
with oil, thread, different-sized needles, etc., with full 
Printed Directions for using, and delivered to any express 
office in this city, without extra charge above the $10. 
As we buy the machines at wholesale price, we have de- 
cided to give our readers some advantage of this, and we 
therefore propose to make a present for himself or 
herself, or for any friend, of one copy of Hearth and 
Home for six months, or one copy of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for one year, to those persons whe 
send us $10 for one of the machines while this offer 


is continued. 


The New Sewing Miachine as a 
PREMIUM without Money. 


To enable those to get this machine who can not raise ° 
even the $10 to buy it, we make the following offer: 


We will send the Machine free to any 
one who will collect and forward SIX sube 
scribers for HEARTH AND HOME one 
year at $3 each; or TWELVE subscri- 
bers to AMERICAN AGRICULTURBIST 
for one year, at $1.50 each. 


{# Almost any lady can readily secure this small 
number of subscribers and get a machine free; or 
some friend can thus obtain it for her, as a present. 


Address 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Newburgh Bay Horticultural Society 
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Held its annual exhibition at Newburgh, on September 
95-29. A taste for horticulture is widely diffused and 
firmly implanted in the vicinity of Newburgh—the home 
of the Downings—and though we had heard much of 
their annual shows we have not until this season been 
able to visit them. We are informed that the recent ex- 
hibition was not equal to that of former years—apples 
and pears especially being so abundant that less interest 
was taken in presenting them than in years of smaller 
crops. Whatever may have been the previous displays, 
that presented this year was one of which a much 
larger city might have been proud. Indeed, outside of 
Boston and Philadelphia, we doubt if it can be equaled. 
Every fruit in season was represented by fine and abun- 
dant specimens, excepting grapes, which, in a neighbor- 
hood usually producing largely, were so poor as to almost 
amount to a failure. We can not give the names of ex- 
hibitors, save to mention that a most extensive collec- 
tion of pears was from the orchar.! established by Charles 
Downing, and now in the possession of Mr. A. Bridge- 
man. We must not omit to mention the hybrid grapes 
of Mr. J. A. Ricketts, of Newburgh, whose efforts at 
hybridizing the foreign and native grapes have been at- 
tended with marked success. When these vines are put 
in the market, cultivators will experience a new revela- 
tion in the way of native grapes. 

The exhibition of vegetables was very fair, and that of 
flowers—mainly of bouquets and designs—while not 
large was creditable. We were surprised at the lack 
of specimen pot-plants in a locality where we should 
look for them in perfection. The cxecutive man- 
acement at this exhibition is worthy of commendation. 
To judge of fruits is usually a laborious task, but so well 
were the specimens arranged, and so competent the at- 
tendance upon the committees, that the work was easy. 





Fodder - Cutters. — Numerous inquiries 
come constantly for fodder-cutters, and a dozen at least 
are now before us, to all of which we say: That there is 
but little difference, if any, in the value of any of the 
many cutters advertised in our columns, and parties de- 
siring them can hardly go wrong whichever one they 
may happen to procure. Every man who owns one 
horse or one cow would find the use of one a great 
convenience and a great economy. 





Blasting Stumps.—The Greenfield farmer 
who endeayored to getrid of his stumps by blasting 
them, was so successful that he threw several summer- 
sets, got outside of most of his clothes, and burned his 
hair out by the roots. It was his first and is his last blast. 





Another Patent Fence. — A corre- 
spondent from Richfield, Pa., who omitted to affix his 
name to his letter, asks if certain men who are trying to 
dispose of rights to usea “‘ patent fence,” which consists 
of a sill in which are fixed two upright posts, to hold the 
rails, and of two braces, which cross the fence and sus- 
tain a top rail or rider, are worthy of notice, or if they 
are frauds.—The claim to a patent on sucha fence is 
certainly a fraud, as the arrangement is about as old as 
rail fences themselves, and it is in use in hundreds of 
places. Whether the men themselves are honest or not, 
we can not say; they may be. 

Teeth for Shavres’s Harrow.—‘kR. 
F. C.,°° Rhea County, Tenn., can procure teeth for 
Shares’s harrow from R. H. Allen & Co., Water st.. 
New York, or any of their agents. 





Value of Large and Small Pice- 
tures.—Pcrsons of uncultivated eye and taste are apt to 
value a picture by the square feet it covers, while real artists 








and persons of refined taste judge of the skillful arrange- | 


ment of colors, and the genius displayed in grouping, 
position, light and shade, etc. We have stood at a sale, 


and seen oil-paintings covering several square yards, al- | 


lowed to go off at $10 tp $50 cach, while there would be 


ture only 7 by 10 inches, and its price run up to $500, | 


$1000, or even $1500—and it was the cheapest picture 
sold even at the last-named price. When salesmen in 
New York have a stock of these large unartistic pictures, 
they advertise them among the uncultivated masses, who 
buy by the yard, as they would purchase wall paper. 





Improved Sorts of Wheat.—‘C.,” 
Sulphur Springs, East Tenn., wants light thrown on the 
subject of the Fultz and other improved varieties of 
wheat and the special manures most suitable for that crop. 
The Fultz wheat is said to have originated in Mifflin 
County, Pa., in 1862. It is ared wheat, and after several 
years of experiment has become somewhat popular in 


its native locality. It is said to stand the winter exceed- 
ingly well, to be free from damage by the weevil, to have 
good straw, and to yield well. We have had no oppor- 
tunity of testing its merits, and should advise caution in 


trying this or any other new variety. The Touzelle isa 


French wheat lately introduced, and also highly spoken 
of by some who have tried it. Guano and superphos- 
phate of lime are the best special manures for this crop. 


Concerning Milk.—‘George A. K.,” 
Leavenworth, Kansas, asks how soon after calving the 
cow’s milk is fit for use, and if it is customary to milk the 
cow immediately after the birth of the calf.—After four 
days the milk regainsits ordinary quality, and during 
that time it should be fed to the calf as drawn from the 
cow. If left to itself the calf will often suck within a 
few minutes after its birth, and if itis taken from the 
cow the milk should be drawn as soon as possible and 
given toit. This is generally, if not always practiced. 

Starch Factories.— Wm. D.,’’ Morgan- 
town, W. Va., asks if it would pay to buy potatoes at 50 
cents per bushel, to manufacture them into starch, and 
how much it would cost to start a starch factory. —Fifty 
cents a bushel could not be paid for potatoes in this busi- 
ness. Twenty-five cents would be about the most. A 
starch factory costs from three thousand dollars upwards. 
Doubtless a saving in this cost could be made if the party 
is a mechanic and builds his own factory. 





Agricultural Labor.—A student at the 
Agricultural College of Pa. states asan illustration of the 
amount of labor performed by the students, that they 
hauled one thousand cart-loads of stoue this season. 


Catarrh in Sheep.—Ff. Koch, Missis- 
sippi, wants a remedy for a running at the nose or catarrh 
in sheep.—Tarring the nose is often ot use; the sheep 
lick some of the tar and swallow it, which seems to act 
asacure. Close penning of sheep or keeping them in a 
warm place often produces catarrh, and turning them into 
a roomy. airy, or out-door pen, where they have plenty of 
fresh air, and are kept quite dry, will often cause an 
immediate cure 


Farming on Ten Acres.—A *Sub- 
acriber,”’ who gives neither name nor address, proposes 
to farm ten acres of land, two acres of which will be in 
market vegetables, and a portion, after appropriating hay 
and pasture for two cows and two horses, in tobacco. He 
asks for “some idea’? as to the probable result. This 
depends very much on the management given, and the 
amount of manure which can be purchased, as four or 
more acres in such crops as vegetables and tobacco will 
use up a hundred tons of manure annually, and all that 


can be made from the stock mentioned, with a few hogs | 


and fowls in addition, will be absorbed by the meadow 
and pasture. Unless the manure can be purchased and 
judiciously used, we should apprehend a failure. 





Clydesdale Horses.—F. P. Clark, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., recently purchased two thorough-bred 
Clydesdale mares, three and five years old, for $1000 gold. 
Their weights were 1600 and 1700 pounds, respectively. 





New Work State Fair.—This fair, held 
at Elmira, October 1st to 4th, was a marked improve- 
ment on that previously held at the same place. The 
State Agricuituril Society have secured extensive 
grounds, on which permanent and convenient buildings 
have been erected, and the course of improvement un- 
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dertaken on the property, when completed, will add | 
| very much to the future convenience and pleasure of 
both exhibitors and visitors. The exhibition was very | 


successful in showing that several thousand persons 
could be induced on one day to attend an agricultural 
fair for its own special attractions, without the usual 
additional ones of the trotting course. Consequently it 
was an agreeable thing to exhibitors, and to those who, 
like ourselves, take pleasure in observing this, to see 
crowds of farmers and their wives around the stock- 
pens, closely examining and discussing the merits of the 


intense excitement and spirited bidding on another pic- | stock, questioning the owners and attendants, and criti- 


cising the awards of the judges. This is just as it 
should be, and is gratifying to notice. There was a 


| good selection of stock, although not by any means so 





large a one as could be gathered together in this State if 


| all the choice flocks and herds had been represented. 


Comparatively the best show of cattle was of Jerseys. 
The Shorthorns were only fair ; there are better ones in 
the State than were on exhibition. A few good Ayr- 
shires were also there, and those exhibitors who brought 
out their stock well deserve the premiums they earned 
by their enterprise. The poultry was far from first-rate 
in appearance, and did not show well in the low coops, 
which had a tendency to apparently dwarf their size, al- 
thongh the comfort of the poultry was increased by 








being on the ground, Strangely, in this great dairy 
State, where cheese and butter factories exist by hun- 
dreds, there was no cheese found worthy of a premium, 
and the butter has been often surpassed in quantity by 
many a county fair where dairying was not a specialty. 
Another very remarkable want was apparent, viz., the 
absence of the least thing which could specially inter- 
est the young folks, who are certainly worthy of more 
consideration than to be left to be amused by the misera- 
bly poor ‘ merry-go-rounds” and side-shows, fit only for 
babes or idiots. If we must ‘‘ keep the boys on the 
farm,” it seems only reasonable that they should have a 
department appropriated to them in the recreations as 
well as the labors of the farm, in which they could be 
exhibitors and compete for premiums in the things in 
which they take an interest. Why could there not be a 
department for colts, calves, steers, pigs, and poultry 
owned and cared for by the young folks, both boys and 
girls? It is to be regretted that the receipts of the ex- 
hibition did not pay expenses, but there are several 
substantial reasons for this other than any fault on the 
part of the managers, whose efforts deserved success. 


Apple or Quince.—M. Butler. The 
specimen sent is undoubtedly apple 





University of Mississippi.—We have 
received a prospectus of this institution which has a de- 
partment devoted to agriculture and the mechanic arta. 
Dr. E. W. Hilgard is the professor of agricultural chem- 
istry, and Dr. M. W. Philips of practical agriculture. The 
University has secured a farm for the practical instruc- 
tion of the students, on which if they desire they may 
work for the customary compensation. Itis to be hoped 
that the efforts promised by this institution for the spread 
of agricultural information in this State may be crowned 
with the success that all such efforts deserve. Thomas 
E. B. Pegues, Oxford, Miss., Secretary of the University, 
will furnish all desired information. 

Wanted,an Agricultural Paper. 
—‘E. M. W.,”" Georgetown, Va., is about to take charge 
of his father’s farm, and writes to know what agricultural 
paper would be of most use to him in learning when to 
plant seeds, and how to prepare the ground and take care 
of the crops. He thinks with this help he can succeed. 
—To give a simple, unprejudiced reply to this question 
would be to say that the American Agriculiurist exactly 


meets the case of ‘‘ B. M. W.,” orany other man, whether — 


he knows little or much of farming, for thongh he may 
know much, there are new views of things, new methods, 
and new appliances continually coming np, which are 
discussed or made known in its columns, while if he 
knows little, there is no branch of his business in which 
he may not be instructed by it. 


Salt as a Fertilizer. — “ Subscriber,” 
Putnam, Ohio, asks the best method of using salt for 
grass or grain.—It should be spread early in spring, either 
on grass or grain, at the rate of one to three bushels per 


| acre. Asit has no direct effect on vegetation, but only 


indirectly by its supposed action on the mineral consti- 
tuents of the soil, it is not always that its application is 
productive of any marked results, The writer has used 
it regularly on grass and wheat with the effect of con- 
siderably increasing the hay crop, and of preventing the 
wheat crop from lodging, and these are mainly the results 
anywhere obtained by its use. As a destroyer of grubs 
and insects we have no confidence in it, unless used in 
such quantities as would destroy vegeiation. 

What is the Matter ?— “A. N. G.,” 
Greenwood Co., Kansas, has something the matter with 
his cow and hiscorn. The cow “mumbles” with her 
mouth and slobbers as though she were choked; and 


the corn, which was planted on buckwheat ground, looks . 


badly, as though the buckwheat had injured the ground. 
He asks, Is this crop injurious to the soil?—The cow 
probably suffers from toothache, which causes exactly 
such symptoms as these; if so, she will gradually get 
over it. Buckwheat does not injure the soil, notwith- 
standing there is a popular opinion in some places that it 
does. It only affects the soil by exhaustion, which is 
counteracted in some degree by the mellow condition in 
which it leaves the growhd. 

Wheat or Oat Chaff.—“ G. H. B.,” Ash- 
tabula County, Ohio, asks if wheat or oat chaff will dry 
up cows, and if chaff is equal to straw for fodder.—We 
have never fed wheat chaff, but having found accidentally 
that oat chaff increased the flow of milk, have always 
saved and fed it, and believe it to be better feed than oat 
straw. Chaff has no direct effect in drying up the milk, 
or otherwise than as not furtishing the nourishment re- 
quired, and acts just as straw would do when fed. No 
man expects milk from straw alone, nor without a quam 
tity of bran or other grain feed larger than when hay is fed. 
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SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 

Published by ORANGE JUDD AND 
THE HORSE. 

FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE & HORSEMANSHIP 


OF AMERICA. 





By HENRY WM. ILERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, aud continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most CoMPLETE and AuTHENTIC Work on the 


HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 


REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octavo yolumes of upward of 1300 pages. 


Post-Paid, Fifteen Dollars. 





WALLACE’S 
American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 
All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 


from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870. 


Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests. 


With an Intropvuctory Essay on the truc 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s Americar. 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 


Post-paid, Five Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vou. Ong. BEING A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 

from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And aSuppyement, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages elegantly bound iu extra Cloth, 
beyeled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 

Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


Portraiture. — Brreprxe, 
ING, AND TRAINING TroTTERS. Prepara- 
ons for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
Horse Life, etc. By Josern Cairn 
Post octavo, Post-paid, $2.50. 





Ry 


COMPANY. 


FIELD SPORTS. 





> == =< 


Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 
Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot- 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 13th. edition, revised and illus- 
trated. TI'wo post octavo volumes, Post-paid, $6.00. 


Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 


100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 
Fishing: Shoal Water and sg 4 Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing; Trolling, Fly Fishing,etc. 12th edition. 
One post octavo volume. Post-paid, $3.50. 


UJ 
Frank Forester’s Complete Manual 

For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rific, 
and the Rod. Art of Shooting on the Wing. The Break- 
ing, Management, and- Hunting of the Dog. The vari- 
eties and habits of Game. River, Lake, arffi Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00, 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 


SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 


By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kenne)- 
ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 


Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons ; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 


Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1.. 


LD, as Compared with the Great Modern Strate- 
gists; their ye, Characters, and Conduct, from 
the Persian to the Punic Wars. By Henry WILLIAM 
HERBERT. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester.—The Captains of the 


GREAT ROMAN REPUBLIC, as Compared with the 
Great Modern Strategists ; their Campaigns, Characters, 
and Conduct, from the Punic Wars to the death of Czesar. 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. Post-paid, $3.00. 


AGRICULTURE. 


’ ° . 
Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pits. 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold 
Graperies, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., with the various modes of Ventilating and Heatin«. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


AND BARN-YARD. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit. Flowers, all Fi 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
tevised Edition. One yolume. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 


Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations. Fully Illus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer's Manual. 

Vol. Il. How to Make Farming Pay, with {ull Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
raid. ec e3 Planting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, 280s 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 

The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By. Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 

For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist,. 


The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
A Tal Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, le x 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, | 





THE PRACTICAL 


POULTRY KEEPER. 


| & COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 





MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 
Beautifully Lllustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
| feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick. 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec- 
| tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
| ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it asa 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim. 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows a 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 





| attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr. 


Frank Forester.—The Captains of the Old | 


| 


Field Crops, Details of | 


Vol. I, The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical | 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, | 











ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 





Wright's book will convince any farmer’s wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 


| and sagacions attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 


from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. 2 New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat- 
ters of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of mavy breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers and 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 


It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. Itis evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business. United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully afd ably by an experienced. 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a iarge sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is eme- 
belfished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 


The author has called to his aid ail who were experi 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse 
quence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 


The book is acomprete and siandard guide to the man- 
agement of poultcy for domestic’ use, the market, and:. 
for exhibition. Watchman and Reflector. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York.. 
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ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS ON VILLAGE BUILDING. 
BICKNELL’S 
VILLAGE BUILDER AND SUPPLEMENT 


’ 


BOUND IN ONE LARGE HANDSOME VOL., 77 PLATES. PRICE, POST-PAID, $12. 
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VILLAGE BUILDER 
(RevIsED Eprtion, 1872) 


SHOWS ELEVATIONS AND PLANS FOR 


Corraces, VitLas, SUBURBAN RESIDENCES, FarM-Hovuses, StaBLES AND CaRRIAGE-Hovsses, STORE- 
Fronts, ScHooL-HovusEs, CuurcuEs, Court-Hovuses, AND A MODEL JAIL. ALSO, EXtTE- 
RIOR AND INTERIOR DETAILS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, WITH 
APPROVED ForMS OF CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 





SLD LD 


THE 


CONTAINING FIFTY-SEVEN PLATES, DRAWN TO SCALE, GIVING THE STYLE AND Cost OF BUILDING IN 
DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY, BEING AN ORIGINAL WORK, COMPRISING THE 
Designs oF 16 ARCHITECTS, REPRESENTING THE NEw ENGLAND, MIDDLE, 

WESTERN, AND SouTH-WESTERN STATES. 

Prick, Post-Parp, $10. 


THE SUPPLEMENT 
ConTAINS TWENTY PLATES, SHOWING EIGHTEEN MODERN AND PracticaL Dzsigns ror COUNTRY 
AND SUBURBAN RESIDENCES OF MODERATE COST, WITH ELEVATIONS, PLANS, SECTIONS, 
AND A VARIETY OF DETAILS, ALL DRAwN TO SCALE. ALSO, A FuLL SET OF 
SPECIFICATIONS WITH APPROVED ForM OF CONTRACT AND ESTI- 
MATES OF Cost. 
Price, Post-Parp, $5. 
Tur Two Books IN ONE VOLUME, AS ABOVE, POST-PAID, FOR $12. 


Address 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY,. 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MONEY IN THE GARDEN. 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL, 
PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 
ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 

BY P. T. QUINN. 

PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 

In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practical 
style, instructions on three distinct although closely con- 
nected branches of gardening—the kitchen-garden, market- 
garden, and field culture; the only and sufficient credentials 
for the fitness of his undertaking being a successful practical 
experience for a term of years. 





THE MARKET ASSISTANT, 
Containing a brief description of every Article of Hu- 
man Food Sold in the Public Markets of the cities 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brook- 
lyn ; including the various Domestic and Wild 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, etc., with many Curious 
Incidents and Anecdotes, by 


THOMAS F. DE VOE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Market Book,” etc. 


CONTENTS. 
ILLUSTRATED. Chapter I. Money in Chapter VIII. Melons. 
The object of this volume is to present that which may Sal the oa “ 3 bg 
ticall ful as well as interesting. It aims * IL. Hot-beds. % . Parsley. 
a «fei c= “ III. Artichoke. “ _XI Radishes. 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, “ TV. Beans XII. Salsify 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- “ ¥ Cabbie “xn. Tusnatées. 
tion which many would desire to possess when called ‘“ VL Egg-Plants. “ XIV. Forcing 
upon to cater for the household. “ VII. Lettuce. Houses. 
Chapter XV. List of Seeds. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - ~- PRICE$2.00. | price posT-PAID - - - - - ~--- = - 8160 


ORANGx JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapway, New Yor«. 


». 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, NEw YORK. 











Gardening for Profit 


In the Market and Family Garden. 


! 


By Peter Henderson. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


All the vegetables that thrive in the open air in our 
latitude are described, together with the best methods 
for growing them. The author also imparts practical 
instructions on the subjects of drainage, and the forma- 
tion and management of hot-beds. Numerous well-cx- 
ecuted wood-cuts tend to make clearer the instructions of 
the author.—Philadelphia. Inquirer. 


The author of this treatise is one of the best known 
and most successful of those gardeners who supply New 
York with green vegetables ; and as he writes from long 
and dear-bought experience, the positive, dogmatic tone 
he often assumes'is by no means unbecoming. The book 
itself is intended to be a guide for beginners embarking 
in the author’s business, and gives full and explicit direc- 
tions about all the operations connected ‘with market- 
gardening, lists of varieties of the most profitable vege- 
tables, and much sound advice on kindred topics. Though 
designed for a special class, it can not fail to be valuable 
to the amateur and private gardener, and unlucky experi- 
ence has taught us that the information contained ina 
single chapter would have becn worth to us the price of 
the book.—Daily Mercury (New Bedford), 


It is unquestionably the most thorough and the best 
work of its kind we have yet had from the pen of an 
American author. It is written in a clear, concise style, 
and thus made more comprehensive than works which 
smack more of the office than the farm or garden. 

[Daily Evening Times (Bangor, Me.). 


Mr. Henderson writes from knowledge, and is not one 
of those amateur cultivators whose potatoes cost them 
ten dollars a bushel, and whose eggs ought to be as 
valuable as those of that other member of their family— 
the goose of golden-egg-laying memory—for they are all 
but priceless. No; he is a practical man, and he has the 
art of imparting the knowledge he possesses in a very 
agreeable manner ; and he has brought together an ex- 
traordinary amount of useful matter in a small volume, 
which those who would “garden for profit’’ ought to. 
study carefully.—Hvening Traveller (Boston). 


There are marvels of transformation and rapid repro- 
duction recorded therein, which might well shame the 
dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah, 
There is no theory about it; aman who has made him- 
self rich by market-gardening plainly tells our young 
men how they can get rich as easily as he did, and with-. 
out wandering to California or Montana for it cither. 

[Horace GREELEY in the NV. Y. Tribune. 


We have devoted more space to this little work than. 
we usually do to tomes much more pretentious. We have 
done so because of the ‘rare merits of the book in its 
fund of information, useful to the farmer and market- 
gardener, and because of the dearth of that kind of 
knowledge. We earnestly advise that fraternity, for 
whom this work was written, to buy it and study it. If 
any among them have never yet read a book, let this be 
their primer, and we will vouch for the excellence and 
endurance of the priming. The work is profusely illus- 
trated with wood-cuts.— Louisville Daily Journal. ; 


Price, post-paid, $1.50.. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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= GREAT DEDUCTION. 
F DUTY OFF 
f TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


f. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. 0. Box 5643.) 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


ALIDS’ 
TRAVELING CHAIRS, 


FOR hay vr aie cote: USE. 
Bg 2 one having use of the hands 
n propel and guide one. Havin 
ne nape of send hands any’child of ‘ive 
gears wn person about. 
ATENT 1 oe ARRYING CHAIRS. 
State your case and send stamp for 
ore A. SMITH, 8 t 
ie A. necessor to 
STEPHEN W. SM 
; 90 William 8t., New York. 











Santa Cruz, CALIFORNIA, ) 

April Vth, 1872. 
Dawa Broxrorp, Esq.— Sir : The Machine 
is giving the greatest satisfaction. Every 
aS one is highly pleased with the beautifd 
work madeupon it. There are two families 
here who will send for two Nos. 5—like this 

one—as soon as possible. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Mrs. KATE HOUSE. 





: Westport, CT. 
Dana Broxrorp, Esq.—Sir: I have used 
one of your machines only five weeks ; yet 
five weeks is long enough to convince me 
that it should find a place in every house- 
a hold in the land, both old and young finding 
E: unending enjoyment in its use. Knitting- 
FE work is very well for the grandmothers to 
if pass away the twilight hours with, but a 
machine such as you invented reduces the 
; time of fabricating articles to moments, 
d instead of hours, and also puts in the power 
? of any person, male or female, the means to 
earn a livelihood. 
You are at liberty to use the above as you 


ee wish. 
4 I am very respectfally yours, 


E. B. ADAMS, Jr. 








The recent improvements on this machine 
make it one of the most perfect pieces of 
mechanism in the world. Every house- 
; keeper in the country siiould see it, and 

judge for themselves, since it is now guaran- 
teed to meet every need of the household. 

Any machine at this price that will knit 
20,000 stitches, or 22 inches perfect work, per 
‘a minute—either in flat web, hollow tube, or 
3 circular form, in any plain or fancy stitch - 
Y that can be done by hand—will certainly be 

found more useful and convenient ina family 
: than a sewing-machine ‘can possibly be. It 
E is very simple in its operation, and knits any 
EEE kind of yarn, cotton, linen, silk, or woolen, 
“eet a in plain or fancy stitch of Knitted, Crochet, 
es or Afghan work. 


“ 






















OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


689 ere OWAY;, 


country, with whom the most liberal terms will be made. 
All orders and ications-must be addressed to 








i _ THE BICKFORD FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE. 


i | (a i 


Price $25 to $75. 


+ New Y ork. 
Illustrated Book sent by Mail, 
Application. 


Efficient and reliable Agents wanted in every section of the 


BICKFORD KNITTING 
DANA BICKFORD, President and General Business Superintendent. 


W000, TABER & MORSE, 
Haton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 


Hundreds in_use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
Threshing. Food Cooking for 
Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 


KELLEY’S PATENT 
Chemical Meiallic Paints. 


All shades, [P° ‘repar’ ed for immediate use, requiring no 
mixing. Put up in 5, 10, 20, and 40 gallon packag res. 
Price per gal. for in8id@ Work........ecs0e00--- + 00 
Price per gal. for outside work ) 
Price per gal. for roofs, barns, fences. 
NEW YORK CITY OIL COMPAN ¥. 
Sole Agents, 116 Maiden Lane, | New York. 
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SEX PIGS, 
ESSEX PIGS, 


ESSEX PIGs, 


Pure, 
Well-Bred, 
Address Very Choice, 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. y. 











Ds. atalogue free. 





AGENTS, LOOK !—$12 day made selling 
Scrssors SHARPENER and other new wares, Sample %e, 
T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass, 











Fig. 2. 






MACHINE COMPANY, 














